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... at the insurance business—at those civic responsibilities 
which always increase in times of emergency. 


Funny thing about wars. They start when some guy with a gift 
for leadership finds a lot of dissatisfied people who are ripe for his 
promises of prosperity. 


Maybe one reason why America has been so free of strife in its 
175 year history, compared to the continents of Europe and Asia, is 
because there have not been many dissatisfied people in this country. 
Certainly our natural resources have not exceeded those of Europe 
and Asia. Perhaps it is because we have learned that work, brains, in- 
genuity, integrity and a willingness to let the other fellow prosper 
will bring the blessings war can never bring. 


One of the powerful institutions our brains and in- 
genuity have devised to help spread prosperity and maintain 
peace is insurance. More of it is owned by more Americans 
than all the rest of the world put together. 


Our job in the insurance business is to see that the public is 
intelligently insured for the protection of their families, their prop- 
erties and their businesses. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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for with Gray 


HUDOGRAPH 


your correspondence output increases 
up to 30% and more with less effort 


-.. and the same man-hours! If you are not yet concerned about 


being caught shorthanded due to the 
National Emergency, you may be.. . 
and sooner than you think! 
AvupocrRAPH dictation brings to you 
and your staff the ingredients ABC... 


Dictating and transcribing Added Business Capacity ... the means 


are E-A-S-I-E-R 


of maintaining personal and office out- 
put despite a possible loss or curtail- 
ment of personnel. 

Before a personnel shortage strikes, 
investigate AupocraPH ABC. Just 
mail the coupon as the most important 
step you can take toward preparing for 
the growing pressure to produce. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory- 


with AUDOGRAPH under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elee- 


tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 


The Gray AupoGrapH: the ideal 

dictating and transcribing machine 

that records on thin, lightweight, 

long-lasting plastic discs, each hold- ELECTRONIC 
ing up to one hour’s dictation or other SOUNDWRITER 
types of recording. These discs can 

he 


» resurfaced for reuse up to 50 
times and more. You don’t have to 
throw them awayafter one recording ! THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet 3.-| —"‘Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


AUDOGRAPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 


Conn. — established 1891 — originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK AUDOGRAPH REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











Through dark and storm 


Trucks roll from the bulk storage plant of T. A. D. 
Jones and Company with fuel for the fires of industry. 


Deliveries around the clock — by truck, rail or barge — are as 
handy as your telephone — from our ample stocks of Bunker ‘C’ 
fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal. 


T. A.D. Jones & Company, \uc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 


LW 


chusetts since 1925 


' 
Serving Connecticut | eet 
and Western Massa- ponte 


33 KA Tel. 8-6103 Tel. 3-3123 





Give Individual Ingenuity an Opportunity 


By A. F. MURRAY, Works Manager*, Electrolux Corporation, Old Greenwich 


the fountainhead of the American arsenal. From be- 

fore the time when Eli Whitney brought forth the 
first musket whose parts would be completely interchange- 
able with each other—a revolutionary concept in its day— 
Yankee ingenuity has produced new ideas and methods and 
trained leaders, not only for its own industries, but also for 
expansion into other producing areas. Thus to nourish the 
industrial might that has kept our country impregnable 
against armed aggression, has been the Connecticut tradi- 
tion. To live in this tradition is the responsibility of us to 
whom it is priceless heritage. 


S the wars of colonial days, Connecticut has been 


Again we are faced with a challenge to our American 
way of life. Directed, both within and without, by the 
totalitarian dictators from behind the iron curtain and 
through their dupes and accomplices in our midst, it tests 
the strength of our faith in the dignity of man and the 
depth of our devotion to his individual freedom. 


An enemy that attributes to man no more substance than 
that of a perishable tool, is confident that a society recogniz- 
ing any other values may ultimately be rendered a weak 
and easy victim. They cannot concede that through the 
higher values our nation has derived its greatest strength. 
They feel certain that they can sap that strength with weap- 
ons designed to lead us to help destroy ourselves through 
killing the tradition by which we live. 


The tradition of American free enterprise begins with the 
individual craftsman of early days. He was a part of the 
simpler society in which he lived. He devoted his energy 
and his skill and his ingenuity to the perfection of his 
craft. He devoted his time and his thought and his good 
will to the perfection of his home and his community, 
ever aware that his craft, his home and his community 
were indivisible aspects of his life. He lived and often died 
to maintain his inalienable right freely to strive toward 
that end. 


Modern industrial enterprise is but his successor and 
legitimate heir to all his rights and duties. It is an intimate 
integral part of the more complex society of today. 


The enemies of our American way adroitly seek to sep- 
arate our industrial enterprises from the traditions of Ameri- 
can life. Their theme song is that business, homes, com- 
munities no longer have an identity of interest; their 
method, to advocate fighting for every right while denying 
every duty. We can not accomplish anything useful nor 
contribute our share to meeting the challenge of today if 
we allow ourselves to swallow such deadly poison, offered 
as tempting potions of contradictory half truths by alarmists 
and reservationists serving a foreign cause in the press and 
radio and in organized pressure groups. Their purpose is 
to stimulate monkeymindedness. 


Have you ever watched a group of monkeys in a zoo? 
Did you ever see them concentrate on doing any one thing 





*This is the twenty-first in a series of guest editorials contributed by 
officers and directors of the Association. Mr. Murray began his four year 
term as a director January 1, 1951. 


for any length of time? Toss something in the cage and 
there will be a scramble and a chattering and a general 
running around, with all previous activity forgotten! 


The main difference between a man and a monkey other 
than the lack of a curly tail is in how he thinks and acts. 
The degree of this difference is the extent to which he 
thinks a proposition through thoroughly before he acts and 
the extent of his ability to take on and carry on successfully 
an additional project or responsibility without neglecting 
or forgetting the problem he already has. 


If we are to produce the necessary implements of de- 
fense, we must remain ever aware that the plants, tools, 
and methods of manufacture of a generation ago, or even 
of World War II, cannot meet today’s job any more than 
the Armed Forces can do the required job with the P-40, 
the B-17, and the Sherman tank. Beyond the responsibility 
for constant modernization and replacement of facilities 
for today’s job lies the responsibility for planned preventive 
maintenance. Long periods of use of equipment without 
serious breakdown is best assured through providing main- 
tenance tools, trained personnel, and standardized parts 
to permit quick repairs. Industry is fast entering into an- 
other period when its physical assets will take a severe 
beating, and we must be prepared for it. 


In this period too, the burden of production will require 
the most effective use of available space. Production ca- 
pacity may be greatly expanded through study of receiving, 
stores, and material handling methods and equipment, 
which conserve both the time and energy of what will be 
an ever receding pool of manpower. 


Special tooling to produce parts to exacting specifications 
will again be the order of the day. They must be sturdy 
enough to do the job many times over, with the least de- 
lay, the simplest and most effortless motions possible for 
the tool using operator. 


In the mobilization effort, industry will thus be dealing 
with complicated technical, material and engineering prob- 
lems, not that Industry may do a job, but that it may pro- 
vide the best facilities for the free American workman to 
do a job. Traditionally, if the way is left open for him to 
do so, he will make many major contributions to improving 
methods and products, because he is proud of his ability 
to make things go. 


Industry is people. American industry, in recognizing 
the dignity of the individual, and in extending opportunity 
for him to live and work and develop his talents in the 
tradition of American freedom—stands as a barrier to 
foreign forces that would destroy us. We may be thankful, 
not only for the progress we have made in handling com- 
plicated technical, material and engineering problems, but 
for the progress in the equally and more important art of 
Human Engineering. That is the American way. As we 
conduct our affairs in the tradition of the free Connecticut 
Yankee, we prove to the world that our American way is 
the right way. Only thus can America be true to herself, 
and fulfill her destiny as the leader along the path to better 
things. 
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E. Horton & Son Company 
7 Century of Progress 


ANOTHER Connecticut industry realizes a traditionally American 


goal. Horton, oldest manufacturer of lathe chucks, reaches centennial. 


URING the entire century, since 
D the company’s founding in 
1851 by Eli Horton, the E. 
Horton & Son Company has carried out 
a continuous and progressive program 
of design and manufacture that has 
earned them an international reputa- 
tion for excellence. It is no wonder that 
the present management, Donald B. 
Huntting, Douglas H. Thomson, R. S. 
Cooper and M. A. Caffrey take great 
pride in Horton's importance as a pio- 
neer and its long, successful history. 
Back in 1851 Eli Horton saw huge 
possibilities in the manufacture of his 
Universal lathe chuck and moved to 
Windsor Locks, where small but thriv- 
ing manufacturing concerns were tak- 
ing advantage of the water power on 
the then fairly new canal. 
Eli and his son, Stoddard Ellsworth 
Horton, rented a small space on the 





A SELECTION OF HORTON CHUCKS: (Left to right) Independent; Scroll Universal; 


Combination; Two-jaw Lathe Chuck. 


second floor of a mill near the head of 
the canal’s industrial family and began 
to make his chuck with the aid of a 
single outside workman. It was the be- 
ginning of the E. Horton and Son Com- 
pany, which has been making fine preci- 
sion chucks at this same location for one 
hundred years. 

Since the early days, there have been 
many developments in the Horton 
Chuck. Eli’s successful Geared Screw 
Universal Chuck required unusual skill 
and workmanship for those days. Some 
of the stern qualities of this first in the 
line of Horton builders went into each 
piece of his product. There was an in- 
dividual pride in the making of Horton 
chucks which has been handed down 
through the years. This first chuck was 
called “Universal,” because the jaws of 
this ingenious holding tool moved 
toward the part to be gripped simul- 
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taneously by means of a wrench applied 
to any one of its driving screws. 

The need for expansion was soon 
evident. Eli and his son, Stoddard, con- 
structed a three-story brick building for 
the manufacture of their product, and 
hired skilled young mechanics to help 
them produce chucks to meet the grow- 
ing demand. Outstanding aides were a 
Mr. Sweetland and James Skinner. 
Later, these men were to set up chuck 
companies of their own, embodying 
the design principles established by Eli 
Horton. It was through their efforts that 
the world’s chuck industry today prac- 
tically originated in four or five Con- 
necticut companies. 

The Hortons were soon making 
chucks of the two, three and four- 
jawed variety to fill the growing needs 
for diversified, strong and precise hold- 
ing tools in the machine tool industries. 
Stoddard Horton died in 1872, leaving 
his father, Eli, and his brother-in-law, 
Ezra Bailey, to carry on the family tra- 
dition of making fine chucks. 





Face Plate and Boring Mill Jaws; Scroll 
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R. S. COOPER 


As far back as 1873, Horton chucks 
were being awarded first prizes for ex- 
cellence at world industrial expositions. 
No less than 10 “firsts,” were given the 
product in the next 25 years at Vienna, 
Philadelphia, Melbourne, Chicago, 
New Orleans, London, two at Paris, 
Chicago and Liege. 

When Eli Horton died in 1878, he 
left behind him a rich legacy of experi- 
ence in chuck manufacture that allowed 
Ezra Bailey to carry on the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Company 
and its line of products. Under his 
management, a line of independent 
chucks (so-called because the jaws 
could be operated separately for special 
types of work) was added. These 
chucks were larger and had a much 
greater capacity than any previously 
made. They soon gained wide accept- 
ance in heavy machine industries, rail- 
road and machine shops. Shortly there- 
after a line of drill chucks and geared 
scroll chucks were also added to the 
business. 


TIME-RITE; ACCRO-MATIC; and PLUGRIP. 


DOUGLAS H. THOMSON 


Sidney Horton recalls that he came 
into the company founded by his grand- 
father in 1891. A graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, he had 
served a year’s apprenticeship in the 
Dwight Slate Machine Company of 
Hartford. 

In 1903, property adjoining the 
north side of the Horton Company shop 
was bought from A. W. Converse. This 
space was utilized as an iron foundry, 
where the Hortons made their own 
chuck castings for many years. The 
practice was continued until it became 
more practical to buy castings. Since 
that time the space has been used to 
expand the manufacture of chucks. 

Mr. Bailey retired in 1912, and com- 
pany management came under the di- 
rection of Sidney Horton. The demand 
created by World War I greatly ex- 
panded all lines of Horton chucks, and 
more room was needed. To provide the 
additional area the Windsor Locks Ma- 
chine Company plant next door was 
purchased and extensive connecting 





DONALD B. HUNTTING 


changes made, thus increasing manu- 
facturing floor space to approximately 
35,000 feet. 


During these years, a combination 
chuck which combined the principles 
of both universal and independent 
types, was added to the company’s line 
of products. The combination chuck 
was and still is the best kind of holding 
appliance for tool rooms, where work 
to be held varies greatly in size and de- 
sign. Universal and independent styled 
chucks were to prove ideal for produc- 
tion work, where quantities of parts 
could be machined efficiently with a 
certain setting. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Huntting 
and Mr. Thomson, who became the 
principal officers in 1948, the company 
has made rapid strides in modernizing 
the entire plant operation and in in- 
creasing its scope of manufacturing to 
other fields. Significant of this expan- 
sion was the acquisition of the Gabb 


(Continued on page 52) 


MOTOROLLER—The General Utility Roller. 
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FULL PRODUCTION BY SPRING 


at PRATT & WHITNEY’S 
SOUTHINGTON PLANT 


ONNECTICUT NEWSMEN looked 

in on the “tooling up” maneuvers 

( at the Southington plant of Pratt 

& Whitney Aircraft Division of United 

Aircraft Corporation recently, as the 

huge project began to take shape for the 

production of parts for new military 
engines. 


Dormant since the end of World 
War II, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for- 
mally assumed control of the plant on 
October 1, 1950, under Navy auspices 
from General Services Administration. 
Originally, the plant was built and oper- 
ated by Pratt & Whitney during the last 
war for the government. Construction 
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THE AIRPORT overhaul department being readied for occupancy (above) and in full 


swing production (below). 
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began in May, 1942 and initial produc- 
tion began in April, 1943. 

Four Army-Navy “E” banners flew 
over the plant in recognition of efficient 
production of cylinder assemblies. After 
the end of World War II it reverted to 
government jurisdiction where it re- 
mained idle until last October. Like the 
East Hartford plant, Southington is un- 
der procurement cognizance of the U. S. 
Navy. 

During the tour newly appointed 
Plant Superintendent Leete P. Doty de- 
scribed to the newsmen the scope of the 
tooling up and moving process. Four- 
teen manufacturing departments are 
scheduled to be transferred from the 
East Hartford plant. One thousand two 
hundred and seven machine tools will 
equip the plant—81 per cent from East 
Hartford and 19 per cent from govern- 
ment industrial reserve storage and 
other sources. 

The airports department was the first 
to begin moving machinery to South- 
ington immediately after re-habilitation 
maintenance was sufficiently advanced 
to allow machinery to be moved into 
part of the plant. The moving time 
table calls for full operation at South- 
ington by May, 1951. 

At that time it is estimated that 4,000 
persons will be employed. World War 
II peak employment was 3,900 persons. 

Moving plans were so designed that 
the tooling up of the Southington plant 
is being conducted so that it does not 
materially slow down the production 
process in departments moving from 
East Hartford. The moves are carried 
out so that no machine is out of produc- 
tion for more than 24 hours. 

Aircraft engine parts that were par- 
tially completed on machines in East 
Hartford are moved to Southington 
along with the machines and completed 
after the machines are in operation 
there. Similarly, personnel move along 
with the machines, whenever possible, 
so that an operator can complete one 
day’s work in East Hartford and report 
for work on his same machine in South- 
ington the next day. 
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1. A HEAVY MULTIPLE SPINDLE drill press is jockeyed into position 


by a tractor. 


The day of the tour the visitors wit- 
nessed four departments moving in: 
cylinder barrels; tappet guides; pistons; 
and cylinder muffs. Machinery was 
being hauled into allocated space and 
exact positions by tractors; millwrights 
and electricians were on deck and ready 
to install and connect the machines for 
almost immediate operation. 

In the northeast area the airport en- 
gine and propeller overhaul department 
was in full operation. Its transfer was 
completed on January 13 with 1,100 
machine tools and other pieces of equip- 
ment and 340 people. The overhaul of 
engines and propellers at regular inter- 
vals in their service life is accomplished 
by this department for both military 
and commercial customers. 

The main crankcase department in 
the southeast area of the plant was also 
in full operation on the day of the tour. 
In this department vertical turret lathes 
that left East Hartford one morning 
were cutting metal on crankcase manu- 
facturing operations at their new loca- 
tion in less than 12 hours. 

In the southwest area plant mainte- 
nance operations were underway, pre- 
paratory to moving in machinery. Paint 
was being sandblasted from the roof 
and excavating was being done for con- 
crete pits where grease is removed from 
tools by a chemical process. 


2. ELECTRIC CONTROL 
PANELS are skidded into 
the plant where their loca- 
tion has already been spotted. 


3. “TOOLING UP” at the 
Southington Plant is wit- 
nessed by Connecticut news- 
men. Left to right: Bice 
Clemow, publisher of The 
West Hartford News and 
Clarkson Barnes, city editor, 
Bristol Press, watch a demon- 
stration by Jack Colody. 


4. WORK WHICH WAS 
STARTED at East Hartford 
on these vertical turret lathes 
was transported with the ma- 
chines and finished in South- 
ington, 


5. IN THE SOUTHINGTON 
PLANT only a matter of 
hours, these drill presses, a 
multiple spindle unit in the 
foreground, were already at 
work in the plant’s main 
crankcase production line. 














AN INSPECTION TRIP through the 
Bridgeport General Electric plant, included 
a stop here in the Home Laundry Division 
for Allen Seckner, Jr., Stratford High 
School. Left to right are Fred Kirby, fore- 
man; Allen Seckner; Plant Manager M. W. 
Reid and George Hoydic. 





DR. F. T. OBERG, plant physician and 
Nurse Laura Rabberman demonstrate cor- 
rect bandaging technique on Louis Kozma 
for the benefit of Patricia Congdon and 
Eugene Blanck. 


MARIE MIRANTI, whose ambition is to 
become a labor relations specialist, spent 
the day with W. F. Burleigh, labor rela- 
tions supervisor at the Bridgeport Works. 
Here Mr. Burleigh points out the place of 
labor relations in the operating structure 
of management. 










YOUTH 





in INDUSTRY DAY 


By LILLIAN ERHARDT* 


INITIATED in 1949 by the Bridgeport plant of the General Electric 
Company to give sons and daughters of employees an opportunity to try 
their skill for a day in the vocation of their choice, the program proved 
so successful, that it was repeated again with equally valuable results. 
Connecticut Industry publishes the story of the event as seen by one of 


the youthful participants in the hope it may inspire other companies or 
groups of companies to arrange similar programs to help youth find 


suitable vocations. 


HURSDAY, December 28, 1950, 
wasn't an ordinary day for the 
employees at the General Electric 
Company in Bridgeport. This day was 
a special one, set aside for 50 seniors 
from the Bridgeport, Fairfield and 
Stratford high schools, who were placed 
in the top positions to run the Bridge- 
port Works during the plant’s second 
annual “Youth In Industry Day” pro- 
gram. 

The program got under way at the 
bright hour of 9:00 A. M., on Thurs- 
day in the Consumers Institute, where 
the students reported to be assigned to 
their respective hosts and hostesses for 
the day. We, the students, were officially 
introduced to Mr. M. W. Reid, works 
manager, who gave an opening address. 


In his very interesting talk, he urged 
the students to participate in all func- 
tions and ask questions about their spe- 
cific jobs and their place in the plant 
organization in order to learn all the 
facts of how the Company operates. He 
emphasized that it wasn’t the Company 
alone that earns profits, but every indi- 
vidual employee working as a member 
of a team in full cooperation for their 
own betterment and that of the Com- 
pany. 

Following the welcoming cere- 
monies, each student spent the morn- 
ing with his host or hostess, discussing 
and working at the particular type of 
job involved. 

In the Dispensary, which I visited, 
plant employees not only saw the usual 
face of Dr. F. T. Oberg, but also Pa- 
tricia Congdon of Harding High School 
and Eugene Blanck of Bassick, acting as 
assistants for the day. They learned 
how to use the X-ray machine, labora- 
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tory equipment and also observed the 
daily routine of the plant hospital. 


Nearly all important functions in the 
Bridgeport Works were taken over by 
the students. One was the Consumers 
Institute where, under the careful direc- 
tion of Virginia Garvey, Home Eco- 
nomist, two students, Janet Warshaw 
and Barbara Warren actually made ice 
cream, which was later tested and rated 
by G-E home economists. 


Acting as works manager for the day 
and taking over Mr. Reid's job, Allen 
Seckner, a senior at Stratford High 
School, learned from top to bottom the 
procedures and responsibilities of the 
manager's job in operating such an 
enormous plant. Allen, like the other 
participating students, was selected by 
a committee of judges on the basis of 
an essay written to the General Electric 
Company on the theme, “What ] 
Would Like To Do In Industry When I 
Graduate.” Each essay discussed in some 
measure “What Lies Ahead For Amer- 
ica and How My Job Can Contribute 
To America’s Future.” 


Following the morning program, the 
students enjoyed luncheon in the plant 
cafeteria where they heard from the 
following speakers: Rudolph F. Ban- 
now, President of the Bridgeport Manu- 
facturers Association; Superintendents 
of Schools Joseph E. Jeffery of Bridge- 
port and Charles E. Chaffee of Strat- 
ford; Walter Raleigh, Executive Vice 
President of the Bridgeport Chamber 
of Commerce and Carl M. Lynge, Man- 


* The author, a senior at Stratford High School, 
served as an industrial journalist during the 
“Youth In Industry Day” program held recently 
at the Bridgeport Works of the General Electric 
Company. 
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THESE FIFTY HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS are shown at the close of an exciting and interesting day at the General Electric Company’s 
Bridgeport plant. Prize winners in the first row are left to right: Patricia Congdon, honorable mention; Eleanor Edwards, whose prize- 


winning letter won for her a G-E radio clock alarm; Allen Seckner, Jr., first prize, a G-E portable radio; Mary Ann Betar, who won an 
electric alarm clock; Marie Miranti, honorable mention, and Marion E. Harvey, honorable mention. 


ager of Employee and Community Re- 
lations of the Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department of the Company. 

A transcribed radio broadcast was 
conducted by Kenneth Maloney of the 
Community Relations Section who in- 
terviewed officials of the Company and 
some of the student guests. The inter- 
view was broadcast later in the day over 
the facilities of Radio Station WICC. 

After lunch, the students returned 
to their jobs with their hosts and con- 
tinued work until 3:00 P. M., when 
they again assembled in the Consumers 
Institute for a special showing of the 
film “By Their Works.” This film was 
made to give a general picture of the 
plants, offices and research laboratories 
of the General Electric Company 
throughout the country. A discussion 
was held among the students during 
which they told of their experiences 
during the day working on the job with 
Bridgeport Works personnel. 

All of the students were anxious to 
learn who won prizes for the best essays 
submitted. First prize went to Allen 
Seckner, who won a G-E portable radio, 
along with the honor of being works 
manager for the day; second prize was 
a G-E radio-clock alarm which went to 
Eleanor Edwards of Bassick High 
School, who performed clerical work 
in one of the departments, and third 
prize went to Mary Ann Betar, who 
spent the day working in the plant's 
Community Relations section. 


In addition, three students received 
honorable mention and were each pre- 
sented a book entitled, “Men and Volts,” 
which is a history of General Electric. 
They were: Marie Miranti, Central 
High School, who worked in Union 
Relations; Marion Harvey, Central, 
who worked in the legal section with 
Company lawyers and Patricia Cong- 
don, Harding. Each student participat- 
ing in “Youth In Industry Day” re- 
ceived souvenirs and mechanical pen- 
cils with the compliments of General 
Electric. 

In Mr. Reid’s closing address, he 





wished the students luck and hoped 
that some would one day become em- 
ployees of the General Electric Com- 
pany. He hopes to repeat this program 
again next year but said this will de- 
pend on future happenings in the world. 

The students who participated in the 
“Youth In Industry” program would 
like to thank General Electric for giving 
us the opportunity to run the Bridge- 
port Works. We would like to thank all 
the personnel and executives for help- 
ing us understand what really makes a 
large company like General Electric 
tick. 


JOHN MAKO, who aspires to be a chemist, was initiated into some of the mysteries of the 
Chemical Section of the Works Laboratory by David D. Daniels (rear) Chemical Section 
engineer. 
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AMORTIZATION HIGHLIGHTS 


By JOHN N. COLE, Member of the Stamford Bar, with Maguire, Walker & Middleton 


THE writer of this explanatory article was formerly Assistant General 
Counsel of OPA and Special Assistant to the Attorney General in the 
Antitrust Division. Although the details concerning accelerated amorti- 
zation procedures have been included in a previous bulletin in the Asso- 
ciation’s Mobilization Bulletin series, Connecticut Industry is publishing 
this article as a further reminder of the advantages to be gained through 


accelerated amortization procedures. 


F YOU are, or will be, producing 
I goods which contribute to the de- 

fense effort and have any thought 
of adding new equipment, it may be to 
your advantage to give some thought 
to accelerated amortization. 

Action must be taken by March 23, 
1951 in order to arrange for stepped-up 
depreciation as to facilities commenced 
or acquired prior to September 23, 
1950. Since all emergency facilities 
completed or acquired after December 
31, 1949, are subject to accelerated 
amortization, the March 23 deadline 
will apply in a great many cases. 

The classifying of facilities as “emer- 
gency facilities’ depends upon the is- 
suance by the government of a certifi- 
cate of necessity. That certificate noti- 
fies the manufacturer what percentage, 
if any, of the facilities in question are 
eligible for 60 month amortization for 
income tax purposes. 

As of the time of writing, the proces- 
sing of applications for certificates of 
necessity is largely in the hands of the 
National Production Authority. That 
agency has a division engaged in the 
processing of such application, assisted 
by NPA commodity specialists who ad- 
vise as to the importance to defense of 
particular products and facilities. 

Regulations set forth in generalities 
the criteria for deciding what are emer- 
gency facilities. 

The paramount consideration is the 
importance of the proposed increase in 
production capacity to national defense. 
Contribution to national defense is not 
limited to military goods but includes 
also “materials—necessary for the oper- 
ation of the national defense program.” 





JOHN N. COLE 


Importance of Current Military 
Production 


Among the many amortization ques- 
tions two stand out as of greatest inter- 
est. One of these is whether an appli- 
cant for a certificate of necessity is able 
to show that he is currently engaged, to 
a great extent, in essential production. 
As a corollary to this question, should 
a manufacturer delay the filing of an 
application (if he does not have to file 
by March 23, 1951) or a contemplated 
program of expansion until he is en- 
gaged to a greater extent in essential 
production? 

The Regulations state that consider- 
ation will be given to the question 
whether there is an existing or pros- 
pective shortage of the facilities in 
question. 

Action on applications that have 
been processed indicates that the pros- 
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pective situation is important and that 
certification will not be denied because 
at the time of applying the applicant 
is engaged in little production of a mili- 
tary or essential nature. 

This is consistent with the overall 
purpose of accelerated amortization, 
which is to induce preparation of the 
nation’s industrial resources for all-out 
mobilization, should the need arise. 
This being the purpose, the primary 
consideration should be the adequacy 
of production capacity to meet the pos- 
sible demand. The extent to which pres- 
ently available facilities are being used 
for essential production is of little sig- 
nificance. 


Post-Emergency Usefulness of 
Facilities 


A second important question relates 
to the significance of possible residual 
value of facilities for purposes of pro- 
duction after the emergency. The Regu- 
lations state that in determining the por- 
tion of the facilities attributable to 
defense purposes, consideration will be 
given to the probable economic useful- 
ness of the facilities for other than de- 
fense purposes after five years. 

This provision in the Regulations has 
been criticized as being inconsistent 
with Congressional intent that permis- 
sion to accelerate the amortization of 
emergency facilities should not be re- 
stricted because of any expectation of 
future usefulness for other than defense 
purposes. 

One tax service has predicted that 
Congressional intervention may be ex- 
pected to bring about more liberal ad- 
ministration of the accleration provi- 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1950. 

However that may be, it has been 
and still is, as of February 1, 1951, the 
policy of the government to grant less 
than complete amortization over the 
sixty month period where it appears 
that the facilities will have usefulness 
for non-defense purposes at the end of 
that period. 
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Time Requirements 


The Regulations allow considerable 
leeway as to the time for filing an appli- 
cation for a certificate of necessity. Also, 
a manufacturer who has received a cer- 
tificate of necessity has a choice as to 
the time of beginning the sixty month 
depreciation period. Having such 
choices, the manufacturer must decide 
how he wishes to proceed. 


An application for a certificate of 
necessity as to facilities commenced or 
acquired after September 23, 1950, 
must be filed not later than six months 
after the commencement or acquisition 
date. (Filing must be by March 23 as 
to facilities commenced or acquired be- 
fore September 23, 1950.) Such an ap- 
plication may be filed prior to the be- 
ginning of construction or acquisition, 
with the result that it is possible to 
learn whether accelerated amortization 
will be permitted before making com- 
mitments as to new facilities. 


There are a number of considerations 
relevant to the choice of time of filing. 
Desire to have a decision on the appli- 
cation before proceeding with expan- 
sion might cause an early application. 
Also, a manufacturer may reason that 
he will have a better chance to receive 
favorable consideration upon his appli- 
cation if he delays construction or acqui- 
sition until his application is acted on. 


Expectations or hope that passage of 
time may result in more liberal treat- 
ment might influence a manufacturer 
to delay his filing. 


Probably a more important factor is 
that with the passage of time and the 
expansion by competitors of their facil- 
ities, there becomes less need for addi- 
tional facilities. The primary considera- 
tion underlying action on an application 
is the relationship of current industry 
capacity to anticipated demand in case 
of all-out mobilization. Expansion on 
the part of other companies in the same 
industry naturally lessens the gap be- 
tween current capacity and the desired 
capacity with the result that delay may 
lessen the importance of further expan- 
sion, 


As to the time of beginning the sixty 
month depreciation period, the choice 
is between the month following the 
completion of construction (or acquisi- 
tion ) of the facilities in question or the 
first month of the tax year following 
such completion (or acquisition). 
Such election must be reported to the 
Treasury Department in accordance 
with its Regulations. It is required that 
the certificate of necessity with regard 


Amortization acceleration is one type of incentive to expansion of 
production capacity. Another is the availability of government-guaranteed 
loans and direct loans. Some basic information regarding this follows: 


GUARANTEED LOANS— 


1. Loans by private sources are guaranteed by government agencies includ- 
ing the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Regulation V issued by the Federal Reserve Board may be obtained 
from the Board or district Federal Reserve Banks. 


Applications for guarantee are filed by private financial institutions 
with its district Federal Reserve Bank. 


DIRECT LOANS— 


May be obtained only if other financing is not available. 


Applicable regulations may be obtained from Business Expansion Office, 
1725 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Application form NSRB-146 may be obtained from that office or from 
the Department of Commerce, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, 


Washington, D. C. 


Four signed copies of application to be filed with whichever depart- 
ment has the primary interest in the matter. 


to the particular facility be issued prior 
to the filing of the tax return reporting 
accelerated amortization. 


Procurement and Renegotiation 
Considerations 


In considering what course of action 
to take regarding accelerated amortiza- 
tion, a manufacturer should give 
thought to some related procurement 
and renegotiation problems. 


A pertinent question is whether the 
government agencies making procure- 
ment and renegotiation policy will ac- 
cept the principle of accelerated depre- 
ciation for purposes of determining 
costs. For example, it is clear that if, for 
purposes of renegotiation, costs must 
be figured by use of normal rather than 
accelerated depreciation methods, a 
lower product cost and higher margin 
of profit will result than by use of the 
computation permitted for tax pur- 
poses. The result might be that a por- 
tion of the benefit resulting from per- 
mitted accelerated amortization would 
be lost by way of renegotiation. A sim- 
ilar problem arises with regard to nego- 
tiations with procurement officials in 
connection with the calculation of 
prices of military goods. 


This policy question has received 
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much thought from both renegotiation 
and procurement officials. Because of 
the possibility of changes in policy, it 
would be wise to investigate as to the 
current situation in order to operate as 
intelligently as possible. 


The renegotiation Regulations with 
regard to amounts received or accrued 
during the years 1948-1950, inclusive, 
provide that costs will be allowed in ac- 
cordance with amounts deductible un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code. This 
provision seems to call for recognition 
of accelerated amortization. The Re- 
negotiation Policy and Review Board 
has in the past favored the determina- 
tion of costs by use of accelerated amor- 
tization. 


A check should be made to determine 
whether the Regulations under the new 
renegotiation legislation contain any 
other provision as to this matter. 


Procurement people have disap- 
proved of the allowance of accelerated 
amortization for purposes of calculat- 
ing cost of materials, with the result 
that inconsistent rules have been ap- 
plied to such closely related govern- 
ment operations as procurement and 
renegotiation. A change in this situ- 
ation may be expected if it has not 
already occurred. 








Plant Feeding 






by AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


By S. K. HARGIS 


EVEN though this article was written and submitted as an obvious 
“plug” for an automatic food vending machine company, your editor 
felt that its publication might profitably serve some companies who 
have not made adequate provision for feeding their expanding personnel. 


ITH increased production in 
\ \ / all lines the by-word in the 
’ national defense program, 


the problem of maintaining highest 
possible morale among workers in Con- 
necticut industries becomes one of the 
major jobs of our management. 

During the last war many more tech- 
niques and methods for increasing pro- 
duction per Connecticut worker and for 
developing and maintaining worker 
loyalty were employed than at any pre- 
vious time. One of the major moves to 
this end was providing for in-plant and 
office feeding on a scale, and at a cost 
level, never before achieved. 


Of course, complete company or con- 
tractor-operated cafeteria and dining- 
room service has been well within the 
reach and means of the larger Connect- 
icut factory. Long ago it proved to be a 
practical and worthwhile matter to feed 
from one to several thousand operatives, 
especially where a plant or office was 
located in an area lacking good, sani- 
tary, fair priced eating places or where 
housing conditions made it imprac- 
ticable for the greater percentage of the 
employees to go home for lunch. 

But, with dispersal everywhere evi- 
dent in Connecticut industries with 
plants, mills, factories, and offices find- 
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ing better operating conditions in iso- 
lated and often semi-rural districts, the 
feeding question has, with the opening 
up of the 1951 defense program, be- 
come of increasingly vital importance 
in the long-range management of labor. 


The smaller factory or plant has al- 
ways found in-plant feeding an impor- 
tant problem, yet one which inevitably 
is linked with morale and, in the end, 
with the production rate. How shall the 
isolated Connecticut employer provide 
at least adequate food service, even on 
a limited scale, when his payroll totals 
only 100 or 200 people? 


One answer to his problem has come 
in the development and rapidly spread- 
ing use of automatic coin operated in- 
plant feeding equipment which not 
only fills the needs of the place with a 
couple of hundred employees, but also 
widely extends the food service and the 
usefulness of the dining room where 
thousands are employed. 


The topic of in-plant feeding is cer- 
tain to assume greater and greater im- 
portance as dispersal spreads in Con- 
necticut and as the production program 
makes greater and greater demands 
upon the loyalty and labor of workers. 
In addition, the smaller employer has 
long waited for a feeding system which 
will place no financial burden on his 
business. In this respect automatic food 
merchandising equipment fills the bill, 
eliminating any need to set up kitchens 
or to maintain food service staffs. 

Consider the many advantages of in- 
plant feeding as revealed in numerous 
surveys and investigations of this sub- 
ject in all its phases: In-plant feeding 
has been shown to bring to the em- 
ploye and employer the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. Helps Prevent Accidents: Healthy, 
refreshed individuals are more alert, 
less prone to accidents. 

. Reduces Absenteeism: Good morale 
means fewer excuses to “disappear” 
from work; good health means 
fewer common colds and other ills. 

3. Decreases Labor Turnover: Con- 
tented employees are less prone to 
“gripe”; less prone to “move on” to 
other jobs if satisfied that considera- 
tion is shown for their wants and 
needs. 

4. Increases Production: More energy 
means more work, better work, and 
increased ability to concentrate for 
longer periods of time. 

5. Improves Morale: Good health pro- 
motes cheerful dispositions. Good 
food, easily available, increases 
energy, lessens fatigue. 


Nm 

















So that what appears to be one an- 
swer to this problem in our State today 
is the “automatic cafeteria” which, after 
long experimentation, is already serv- 
ing with full efficiency and effective- 
ness. This method, involving the use of 
especially designed and greatly im- 
proved food merchandising equipment, 
has been developed by the staff of The 
Rowe Corporation, pioneers in auto- 
matic merchandising. 


The operator of the smaller office or 
shop naturally will look critically upon 
an undertaking which he knows has 
presented problems in bringing in- 
plant feeding benefits to both employees 
and owners. These problems have 
arisen especially with regard to factors 
concerning space, cost, and encroach- 
ment upon the time and attention of 
employer management itself. 

To be worthwhile a smaller in-plant 
or office feeding operation must bring 
very definite advantages to the em- 
ployer and his people. It must, in one 
way or another, save money. The coin 
operated automatic system, it is pointed 
out, does this because it makes it un- 
necessary to engage an operating staff 
or to buy food and service equipment. 
The employer merely sees that space is 
available and an operator of automatic 
merchandising equipment installs and 
services the food dispensing machines. 

Another thing it must do is to save 
time. The new automatic food-vending 
units serve food much faster than is 
usually possible in a cafeteria of the or- 
dinary type. This is of distinct advan- 
tage to employer and employe. 


Such an operation must also use space 
economically. 


With the use of automatic equip- 
ment, the lunchroom is set up in space 
which is not governed by the needs of 
food preparation facilities. Moreover, 
when the employer adds more people 
he merely allows space for more vend- 
ing machines. 


But, perhaps the most important fac- 
tor of all lies in the supply of food itself. 
The employer in the Connecticut indus- 
trial area wants quality, proper assort- 
ment, and health-building items which 
are also popular and are properly pre- 
pared. This is easily achieved through 
the many well established industrial and 
institutional food contractors doing 
business in most areas, who take the 
food supply problem entirely out of the 
hands of plant or office management 
along with its accompanying “head- 
aches.” They also obviate the necessity 
for keeping food cost and other oper- 






ating records, thus eliminating another 
source of expense. 

Mr. Robert Z. Greene, President of 
The Rowe Corporation, had this to say 
to the writer: 


“A good many questions will imme- 
diately rise in the mind of the smaller 
Connecticut employer considering the 
use of automatic in-plant feeding 
equipment. I would like to point out 
that in the development of this equip- 
ment these questions have been upper- 
most and have been to an amazing ex- 
tent answered in final models. 

“The employer will want to know 
what KINDS of foods are possible un- 
der this system. I will say that while 
selection is somewhat limited, a fairly 
wide menu is possible including such 
items as: Milk, Chocolate Milk, Ice 
Cream, Candy, Cigarettes, Sandwiches, 
Cake, Pies, Soft Drinks, Cookies, 
Coffee. 

“Who looks after the equipment? 
There is today very little trouble with 
automatic food merchandising devices. 
Once the equipment gets smoothly 
running mechanical servicing needs are 
surprisingly infrequent. These atten- 
tions, however, are the final responsi- 
bility of the operator of the equipment 
and his people. He realizes his profit 
through sales, service, maintenance, 
etc. 


Of special interest today is the de- 
velopment of refrigerated automatic 
merchandising units which dispense 
such items as sandwiches usually five 
kinds, among them American cheese, 
egg salad, pressed ham, roast beef or 
boiled ham, or other popular demand 
combinations. There is also a refrig- 
erated automatic machine for dispens- 
ing milk chocolate (the most popular 
of all) and fresh dairy milk. Ice cream, 
either on the stick or in sandwich form 
is also handled by a refrigerated unit 
as are pies, cakes, and pastries. These 
developments in the coin operated in- 
plant feeding field have already proved 
their efficiency. 


The question of change-making— 
which always has been a problem in 
the development of automatic merchan- 
dising—has been largely answered here. 
The modern food dispensing devices 
give back the correct change. If milk, 
in a given area, is 15 cents a pint, the 
modern refrigerated milk machine will 
give back the proper change. 


However the Connecticut employer 
may look at in-plant feeding, he will 
first of all have to consider the factor 
of personnel welfare, the “labor prob- 
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lem,” and the beneficial effects of hav- 
ing good, healthy food always available 
on the morale and working output of 
his people as a whole. 

So important do many larger em- 
ployers consider this constant availabil- 
ity of good food to workers that their 
old-line cafeterias are now augmented 
with the new automatic food merchan- 
dising units placed at strategic points 
and operated under the management 
of, and as part of, the regular cafeteria 
operation. This is referred to as supple- 
mentary snack service and is one of the 
best morale builders the place can have. 

As business and industry more and 
more seek localities where proper food 
service is apt to be less conveniently 
available, the enlistments of “automatic 
coin operated cafeteria” service is cer- 
tain to be more general, especially in 
smaller establishments. 

Another phase of “automatic food 
service” development, and one of im- 
portance to the larger employer, is the 
use of automatic coin-operated equip- 
ment as supplementary and comple- 
mentary to a fully equipped lunchroom 
in the factory or office. 

Quoting “Vend” (magazine of auto- 
matic merchandising ) : : 

“As a sidelight, it is interesting to 
note that industrial caterers have fol- 
lowed this development with keen in- 
terest. Automatic food-vending equip- 
ment could be used to supplement ma- 
nual service in a large place where 
workers are dispersed. One of the ma- 
jor postwar problems of the food con- 
tractor is rising labor overhead, and the 
automatic food vender may prove an 
economical way of feeding a group of 
workers in an isolated area of plant or 
office or a small night shift for whom 
the cost of maintaining stand-by man- 
ual service mounts up.” 


Then, too, the manual industrial food 
Operation can easily provide “snack” 
service during hours when the manually 
operated lunchroom or cafeteria is not 
functioning or upon special occasions 
such as during recreational gatherings 
or during off hours. 


For these reasons, service by the coin- 
operated in-plant feeding equipment 
now available brings something new 
and plus to any place employing from 
200 workers up to thousands. The fact 
is that many of the largest in-plant 
feeding contractors are recognizing ad- 
vantages of the new automatic tech- 
niques and as progressive management 
authorities, are fitting them into many 
of their operations. 





I, 


RICE and wage controls are going 
Pp to affect everybody, regardless of 


where they work or how much 
they get paid. 


But it is incorrect and unnecessarily 
pessimistic for us to assume that these 
controls must slow up our personal 
progress. 


We can raise our real wages without 
raising our money wages. 


After all, wages are only the receipts- 
with-dollar-signs that we get for our 
work. 


The number of things these dollars 
will buy és controlled by the quantity of 
things we produce for them. 


Il. 


This is a very simple principle: let's 
see how it works. 


First we must remember that payroll 
is about 90% of the cost of our national 
production. 


In other words, the size of the payroll 
practically determines the size of the 
price tag. 


For example, if a million people pro- 
duce and market 400 million pairs of 
shoes for $4 billion payroll, the shoes 
will retail for about $4,400 million, or 
about $11 per pair. 


(The extra $400 million is added to 
the selling price to cover such items as 
“depreciation,” “obsolescence,” “prof- 
its,” etc. ) 


But if this million people produce 
and market 500 million pairs for $4 
billion payroll, the shoes will retail for 
about $4,400,000, or about $8.80 per 
pair. 


If every industry followed suit, the 
price of everything would go down. 

This would be just as good as getting 
a raise. 


In technical language, it would be 
“deflationary,” which means that prices 
would go down because the supply of 
goods would go up while the supply of 
money would not. ; 





* An editorial supplied by the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation, 


How We Can Beat 





PRICE and WAGE CONTROLS’ 


Il. 


The last statement is the key to the 
problem, and we must understand it. 


Remembering that payroll is the 
principal cost of everything, we can 
easily understand that when payroll is 
increased without an increase in pro- 
duction, the cost goes up, which means 
the selling price must also go up. 

Putting it the other way, when pro- 
duction goes up without an increase in 
payroll, the selling price goes down. 


Why do prices go down? 
Because competition forces them 
down. 


When a manufacturer finds himself 
with lower costs, he uses those lower 
costs to take customers away from his 
competitors. 


If his competitors cannot or will not 
lower their selling prices, they lose cus- 
tomers. 


Perhaps you are wondering if the 
manufacturers would not use the lower 
costs to increase “profits” instead of 
lowering prices. 


If this were true, the “profits” of 
American business would be about 
50% of sales volume instead of about 
5%, because production-per-worker 
has more than doubled during the last 
fifty years. 


But it is not true because earnings of 
about 5% of sales have always been 
enough reward to satisfy the people 
who supply the tools of production: 
after 5% has been reached, manage- 
ment begins to think about expanding 
the business by taking away other com- 
panies’ customers. 

Even if a few companies tried to 
keep prices up after costs went down, 
they would soon be forced into line or 
forced out of business. 


IV. 


Now let's see how we can produce 
more. 


There are only two ways: work bet- 
ter or work longer. 

Working more hours is not nearly 
as good a solution as working better. 

We can work better in two ways: 1) 
make better use of the tools we now 
have and 2) get more and better tools 
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(which is a long-haul problem which 
we won't discuss in this article). 

But the first step—making better use 
of the tools we now have—can be taken 
immediately. 

We don’t have to do anything but 
make up our minds to do it. 

The amount of increased production 
that could be obtained in this way is a 
lot more than most people think it is. 

Every worker can give this answer 
to himself. 

Every labor union knows the answer 
within the field of its activities. 

The production in most American 
factories could be increased 25% with- 
out adding work hours if the people on 
the payroll really wanted to and their 
unions allowed them to do so. 

And if they did so, they would be 
giving themselves a 25% raise because 
the dollars they get would buy 25% 
more. 


V. 


Some of our readers might, at this 
point, say: 

“Yes, but with the Government add- 
ing more and more borrowed money 
to the money supply, the ‘deflationary’ 
result of more production would be 
cancelled out.” 

The answer is that it would not be 
cancelled out. 


First, there is no certainty that the 
Federal Government is going to keep 
on with unbalanced budgets: in fact, 
there is more fiscal caution and com- 
mon sense in Washington today than 
there has been for 15 years. 


Second, even if Government were to 
keep on inflating the money supply, 
the deflationary effect of more produc- 
tion would be working against this in- 
flation, and the people would still 
benefit. 

This benefit might be no more than 
preventing things from getting worse 
than they are now, but even that is a big 
benefit. 

So it is a certainty that if we produce 
more without getting a raise, we are 


bound to be better off. 


It is also a certainty that unless we do 
produce more, we are going to be worse 


off. 
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IT’S YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


By ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President, Temple University and Chairman, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


WAR AND THE HOOVER REPORT 


AR is hell” is a saying which 

we have all heard, and prob- 

ably used, in commenting on 
everything from blackouts to butter 
shortages. Yet its sober meaning is 
never far from us, for the tragic memo- 
ries of World War II are fresh and 
vivid... . 


Let us look first at Russia's greatest 
advantages: superior numbers of man- 
power; a government which like all dic- 
tatorships can “turn on a dime” without 
public discussion or debate; and an 
economy which has never stopped being 
geared for war production. All of these 
are factors that we must overcome in our 
mobilization—while at the same time 
building armed might to insure success- 
ful defense and ultimate victory. 


Our federal government is taking the 
necessary steps to build a real arsenal 
for defense. We can be confident of 
early and complete success here be- 
cause American industry and American 
labor are the best in the world when it 
comes to production. 


But on manpower (our greatest 
weakness in comparison with Russia), 
and on efficient and effective adminis- 
tration, we can not be so optimistic. 
Let's face it: We still have a creaky, ill- 
organized, and wasteful governmental 
structure which badly needs streamlin- 
ing. We still are not making the best use 
of the time, talent, and energies of the 
2 million persons (more than the total 
employment of America’s 50 largest 
corporations ) who work for the federal 
government. 


But we can be thankful—it could be 
much worse. Because one-half of the 
bipartisan Hoover Report for reorgan- 
izing the government has been put “on 
the books,” many of our government 
Operations are running far more 
smoothly today. And we can be eter- 
nally grateful that chief among: these 
was the real unification of the Armed 
Forces under the Hoover Commission's 
Military Unification Act of 1949. The 
speed and teamwork with which we 
met the initial crisis of the Korean war 





ROBERT L. JOHNSON 


are direct results of this law. Without it 
—well let us simply say that the prepa- 
ration for the North African landing 
took 18 months. Yet from a “standing 
start” we had an equal force in Korea 
in 6 weeks. 


Today the Defense Establishment has 
a strong, effective organization—an or- 
ganization that can grow and remain 
efficient, getting the most results from 
every man-hour and every dollar. For 
that alone, we could say the Hoover 
Report has made a great contribution to 
our security. 

But there are other benefits: The La- 
bor Department raised to its proper 
Cabinet stature; Budgetary and Ac- 
counting improvements which can 
eliminate thousands of unnecessary 
jobs; a State Department with greatly 
improved internal structure; and a new 
General Services Administration. No 
more will the government pay $10 in 
purchasing-paperwork to buy a 50 cent 
item. 

All in all, one-half of the Hoover Re- 
port has improved the country, and citi- 
zens everywhere who worked hard to 
insure the enactment of these measures 
can take pride in a fine public service. 
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But let us not be satisfied, particularly 
now when every American must do 
everything he can to make the nation 
strong. Let us just say that accomplish- 
ment merely proves the job can be 
done—the whole job. 

Specifically let's see what the Hoover 
Report can do for defense. Let’s see 
what we as citizens can do to make sure 
our national security is strengthened by 
the balance of the Hoover Report. 


Manpower 


Our greatest weakness—all our na- 
tional leaders have warned us of a man- 
power shortage. In spite of this, our 
government, with over 2 million em- 
ployees, has some of the worst personnel 
procedures in the world. Yet by enact- 
ing the Hoover Commission's recom- 
mendations on Federal Personnel, we 
can improve efficiency at least 10 per 
cent. That means, in the final analysis, 
the equivalent of 200,000 more willing 
and useful people. And if the govern- 
ment grows—some now say as much as 
50 per cent—the efficiency “dividend” 
will be larger. Wouldn't that be a major 
contribution to our manpower short- 
age? Can we afford to waste the efforts 
of 200,000 people? 


An Efficient Government 


All dictatorships have the advantage 
of being able to “turn on a dime.” After 
all, only one man’s decision controls the 
government's direction. We certainly 
don’t want that! But we should have a 
government that can move fast and 
effectively once the Congress and the 
people decide on its course. As of right 
now—we do not have such a govern- 
ment. We have repeated examples of 
inefficient and duplicating processes. 
Good government employees are pre- 
vented from doing good jobs by old- 
fashioned procedures. Can we, at this 
time, afford a government that is not 
stream-lined to business-like efficiency? 


Our Wasted Resources 


Russia spends nothing that is not 
calculated to advance its military posi- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


IN BRIDGEPORT, a long-range 
anti-pollution program inaugurated in 
1937 by the Bridgeport Brass Company 
to control the discharge of industrial 
waste into Bridgeport harbor is ex- 
pected to be completed this spring. 

The program, which includes con- 
struction of an industrial waste neutral- 
izer at the company’s East Main Street 
plant, will cost $200,000 when com- 
pleted. According to Bruce G. Forbes, 
chief electrical engineer, and John D. 
Brown, chief civil engineer, in charge 
of the project, during the past 13 years 
the company has built six large oil sep- 
arator tanks in mills throughout the 
Housatonic avenue plant. These tanks 
remove 85% of oil and other lubricants 
in waste water discharged into the plant 
sewerage system from production proc- 
esses. 

The new industrial waste treatment 
plant is an acid neutralizer. Through an 
electronic detector the unit indicates 
when an excessive amount of acid waste 
is contained in industrial sewerage 
being discharged into the municipal 
sewerage system and automatically 
places into operation a lime feeder 
which acts as a neutralizing agent when 
mixed with acid. 
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ANOTHER POPULAR METAL- 
LURGY COURSE is being given in 
Meriden under the co-sponsorship of 


PAPERBOARD SINCE 


COMPANY 





the University of Connecticut, the 
Manufacturers Association of Meriden 
and the Horace C. Wilcox Technical 
School. 

The course, under the direction of 
Dr. Birger Egeberg, chief metallurgist 
of the International Silver Company, 
will cover non-ferrous metals from be- 
ginning to finished products including 
alloys of copper, aluminum, magnesium 
and zinc. 

Students in the course are limited to 
30. A high school background with 
some chemistry or metallurgy instruc- 
tion or actual experience with metals 
from the production, engineering or 
purchasing point of view insures that 
the student will be benefited by the 
course. 


xk k 


PROPERTY IN NORWALK, for- 
merly owned by the Norwalk Tire and 
Rubber Company, has been purchased 
by the Armstrong Rubber Company of 
West Haven. 

James A. Walsh, Armstrong presi- 
dent, revealed that the company will 
employ between 500 and 600 persons 
in the manufacture of tires and tubes in 
the Norwalk plant, and that no transfer 
of personnel or equipment from the 
West Haven plant is anticipated. 


x*r 


ALBERT D. WILSON, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bristol 


1840 — 
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THIS month’s cover photograph by Bo & 
Joan Steffanson, shows a snow-covered 


section of Buena Vista Park, West Hart- 
ford. 


Brass Corporation, Bristol, died sud- 
denly at his home in Bristol recently. 

He has been associated with the cor- 
poration for 48 years, starting as a clerk 
in 1902. He worked his way up through 
the corporation, holding positions as 
head bookkeeper, treasurer, president 
in 1935 and finally chairman of the 
board. 

A native of Forestville, Mr. Wilson 
attended the old Huntsinger Business 
College in Hartford. He started his 
business career with the A. J. Muzzy 
Company department store, and was 
employed by that firm for seven years 
as a bookkeeper. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter 
and three grandchildren. 


x kk 


THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COM- 
PANY of Southbridge, Mass., has an- 
nounced that it has acquired the Eclipse 
Glass Company of Thomaston, which 
it will operate as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 

Otto Vogt, one time president of 
Gray Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
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Prefabricated 


PALLET RACKS 


For every type industry. Easy to 
erect, move or adjust. Welded 
tubular steel. Write for Catalog. 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310R East St, New Haven Tel. 5-9311 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 





ROR Nee aI 
Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 
THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


ford, was the founder and principal 
owner of the Thomaston firm. Mr. Vogt 
will continue to manage the plant. The 
company manufactures clock faces and 
faces for various types of instruments. 


x*kk 


ROBERT MACMILLAN has recently 
been named vice president of the Pio- 
neer Parachute Company of Manches- 
ter. He has been with Pioneer for nine 
years, starting as chief inspector and 
more recently concerned chiefly with 
parachute sales. For the past four years 
he has spent most of his time represent- 
ing the company in many parts of the 
world, including South America, Eu- 
rope, Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam and 
Ethiopia. 

Before joining the Manchester firm 
he was associated with Link Aviation 
Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York, 
and prior to that operated his own para- 
chute repair shops in Newark and Bing- 
hamton, New York and Vero Beach, 
Florida. 


ee f 


ROGER E. GAY, president of The 
Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, has 
been named chairman for 1951 of the 
Industrial Problems Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Mr. Gay succeeds Whipple Jacobs, 
president of the Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corporation, New York. Un- 
der Mr. Gay's chairmanship the com- 
mittee, which is composed of some 150 
industrialists, will devote itself to stu- 
dies of the problems involved in “main- 
taining the high productivity of a free 
economy under the stress and strains 
of the nation’s mobilization program.” 


xk * 


A PLANT EXPANSION and con- 
solidation program of the Alfred B. 
King Co., with its subsidiaries, Church- 
ward Welding Accessories and KIF In- 
dustrial Fabricators, was recently com- 
pleted with the moving of these com- 
panies to their new 10,000 square foot 
plant in North Haven. A modern office 
building and warehouse are included 
with the new plant. 

Formerly of 200 Winchester Avenue, 
New Haven, The Alfred B. King Com- 
pany, which was established in 1925, is 
a distributor for nationally known 
cranes, electric trucks and conveyors. 
Its recently organized subsidiaries are 
producing patented items for use in 
welding and materials handling. 
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166 Pearl Street Hartford 
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Industrial Training 
Programs 
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Productive — Supervisory 
Work-Simplification 


Time & Motion Study — Incentives 


A wage and salary administration 


plan based on sound “job analy- 
sis . . . that provides comparison with 
similar jobs in the industry . . . and 


the area . . . may provide your only 
method of satisfying your employees 
—during the wage and price freeze. 


TRAINING SPECIALIST 


ROB ROY GREGG 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
12 Willard St. 7-9024 Hartford 5, Conn. 














RICHARD C. DIEHL, newly-elected president of Chase Brass & Copper Co.; Robert L. 
Coe, who retired December 31, 1950 as chairman of the board; Charles E. Hart, who 
retired as president on January 1, 1950. 


ONE OF THE FOREMOST FIG- 
URES in the brass industry, Robert L. 
Coe, has retired from his post as chair- 
man of the board of Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Inc. 


Mr. Coe entered the Chase organi- 
zation in 1917, and after spending se- 
veral years in the Mills, joined the sales 
force and later was appointed sales man- 
ager of the firm—the first to hold that 
position. He was later elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and in 1949 be- 
came president of the company, suc- 
ceeding Charles E. Hart, who retired 
the first of this year. In September, 
1950, Mr. Coe was elected chairman ot 
the board, and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Richard C. Diehl. 


In addition to his Chase duties, Mr. 
Coe was also president of the Kenne- 
cott Wire & Cable Co. of Phillipsdale, 
Rhode Island, and vice president of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


A testimonial retirement dinner was 
tendered in Mr. Coe’s honor recently at 
Hotel Elton in Waterbury. It was at- 
tended by about 125 employees of the 
company and many of Mr. Coe’s friends. 


x «wk 


THE YEAR 1951 marks the centen- 
nial anniversary of the Waterbury Far- 
rel Foundry and Machine Company, 
manufacturers of metal-working ma- 
chinery at Waterbury. 


The company was founded on March 
5, 1851 by Aimon Farrel, when his com- 
pany purchased the Waterbury Iron 
Foundry Company and re-incorporated 
it under the name Farrel Foundry. As 
the business developed, a machine shop 
was added for the finishing of some of 
the company’s castings and for the 
manufacture of machine parts and acces- 
sories. The foundry portion of the busi- 
ness gradually became subordinated to 
that of machine building which is the 
company’s present function. 

During the past century Waterbury 
Farrel has developed and produced a 
wide variety of metal-working equip- 
ment. The company has contributed 
many important design advances to 
equipment in this field. Many types of 
special purpose machines have been de- 
signed and developed by the company’s 
engineering department, and this pro- 
gram of progress continues as the com- 
pany moves into its second century. 


x kk 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, East Hartford, is negotiating a 
license to permit the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, Michigan, to build the 
J-48 Turbo-Wasp jet engine for the 
military services. 

William P. Gwinn, Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s general manager, said the license 
to Chrysler would be granted without 
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OR more than thirty years, 
Peabody Engineering Corpora- 
tion has served industry with spe- 
cialized, technical experience cover- 
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fee and was part of the corporation's 
participation in the industrial mobili- 
zation program to meet expanded air- 
craft production goals. 


x *k * 


THE PROMOTION of Connecticut 
Light and Power Company Executives 
Paul V. Hayden and Stuart P. Gillespie 
has been announced by Sherman R. 
Knapp, executive vice president of the 
company. 

Mr. Hayden, executive assistant in 
the company’s public relations depart- 
ment, has been named Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, and Mr. Gillespie, the 
firm’s research engineer, will head the 
Research Department. 

The appointments fill vacancies 
created by the recent retirement of 
Charles J. Allen, public relations vice 
president, and Research Vice President 
E. J. Amberg. 


WIREMOLD 
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STUART P. GILLESPIE 


Mr. Hayden, a graduate of Brown 
University, joined the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company in 1929 as 
industrial power engineer in Daniel- 
son. He had previously been employed 
by Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
He is a charter member of the Con- 
necticut State Development Com- 
mission and is currently chairman of 
the Commission's Industrial Advisory 
Group. He is also a member of the Ru- 
ral and Urban Development Commit- 
tee of the Edison Electric Institute. 

Mr. Gillespie became associated with 
the utility company in 1945, shortly 
after his release from active duty as a 
Lieutenant Commander in the U. S. 
Navy. Prior to military service he had 
been employed as an engineer with the 
Jersey Central Power and Light Com- 
pany. He attended Stevens Institute of 
Technology in Hoboken, N. J. 
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Uarco’s modern Connecticut plant at Deep River. 
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|. One of four . . . serving American business. 
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a . - - home of UARCO—New England’s 

1- foremost producer of business forms 
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of Yes, Uarco is busy at Deep River. Busy producing a 

ty broad line of business forms—strip forms, control punched forms— 


carbonset and non-interleaved—forms for accounting, 























u- 
, | shipping, billing, delivering—forms for every business purpose. 
These forms save time, and money and effort 
for all of New England industry. 
And this industry’s demands have led to a new addition 
to the big Deep River plant. New equipment has been installed. 
New procedures. New and vigorous thinking. Yes, Uarco is busy. 
Busy growing . . . busy keeping pace with the 
new spirit of progress in Connecticut. 
Uarco’s new facilities plus nearly sixty years of experience 
Portable Register >. are yours to use. Do so. Just call a Uarco Representative, 
A i : : : 
Ss or write Deep River, direct! 
E-Z-Out Forms 
Register Forms 
Recorder Register 
3 Multi-Fold Forms Control Punched Forms 
GPAWREG@RO@ME UARCO INCORPORATED—DEEP RIVER, CONNECTICUT 
Factories also located in 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 


Oakland, California 


UARCO makes a business form for every business purpose 
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it pays to keep EVERYBODY posted 
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Whatever your particular “‘shortage”’ problems, there's 
one demand you can always supply: needed information 
concerning your company and your products. 


y 
i 


In employee-management relations, the demand is for 
helpful facts about company policies, aims and plans. 
This type of information helps employees learn — builds 
their confidence, improves their efficiency. Supplying such 
data through employee publications, handbooks and pay 
envelope inserts builds lasting employment stability. 

Those who distribute and sell your products are equally 
in need of facts. Helpful and informative news of your 
product — delivered by direct-mail folders, bulletins and 
“‘external house organs’? — keeps your lines of distri- 
bution open, enabling you to preserve your markets during 
a period of change. 


Call on Taylor and Greenough for the ideas, advice and 
facilities that help you keep everybody informed. 
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GIDDINGS & LEWIS 
4” BORING MILL RE- 
CENTLY PURCHASED 
BY A CONNECTICUT 
MANUFACTURER. 


Harrington-Wilson-Brown 
EXPERTS IN APPLYING MAPI FORMULA 


DOUG PROCTOR 


HARTFORD BRANCH MANAGER 
62 LASALLE ROAD, WEST HARTFORD, CONN., PHONE 32-7497 


YOU CAN RENT MACHINE TOOLS FROM US FOR LESS 
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EVAN J. PARKER was elected presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain, recently to suc- 
ceed Charles B. Parsons, who has be- 
come chairman of the board. Mr. Par- 
ker has been with the company since 
April, 1949. 

A native of Waterbury, Mr. Parker 
first served with firms in Philadelphia 
and then with the Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors where he became 
assistant plant manager of the Pontiac 
Plant in 1929. In 1935 he was named 
resident manager of the Fisher Body 
operation at the Flint, Michigan plant. 

Four years later he became consultant 
to the Howard Aircraft Corporation in 
Chicago, and later became president 
and general manager. He joined the 
New Britain firm as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 
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FIVE PROMOTIONS and changes in 
the company’s industrial Control Divi- 
sion and Appliance Department have 
been announced by Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Company, Hartford. 

Paul T. Galt has been named exec- 
utive manager; John C. Ellis, manager: 
Morgan C. Johnson and L. W. May, 
assistant managers, all in the Industrial 
Control Division; and Robert F. 
Clough, assistant manager of the Ap- 
pliance Department. 
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A PROGRAM FOR VOLUNTARY 
PROTECTION of Technical Infor- 
mation has been inaugurated by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce to help 
the public guard voluntarily against the 
harmful release of technical informa- 
tion, even though it is not subject to 
formal security restrictions. 

The Office of Technical Services of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce will receive requests for advice 
as to whether specific technical data 
should be disclosed, withheld, or given 
limited distribution. OTS will obtain 
expert opinions from the interested de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment and inform the inquirer accord- 


ingly. 


THE Norfolk and Western Railroad ad and 
bulletin board poster, reprinted through 
the courtesy of the company on the opposite 
page, is the first of a series Connecticut 
Industry will reproduce as helpful sugges- 
tions to management in their efforts to 
demonstrate the superiority of our free 
market economy. They may be reproduced 
“as is” for distribution, enlarged for 
bulletin board posters, or used in part. 
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Do you want to make a deal? 

How much will you give for the promise of three meals 
a day as long as you live, a roof over your head, clothing for 
your back, free medical service, and the assurance that your 
neighbor will never have more than you have? 

According to some men in the nation’s capital and other 
sections of the country, it won’t cost you one thin dime. 
They are demanding that you be “given” government rent 
houses . . . government electricity . . . government education 
«++ government transportation ... government medical 
service... and government say-so over how much you can 
earn, regardless of whether your employer can stay in business 
on those terms, or how much more the nation plunges into DEBT, 

The only thing it will cost you is YOUR FREEDOM. 

The “lifer” in Sing Sing has that kind of “security” — 
free room, board and laundry, with a haircut thrown in twice 
amonth. Not a thing to worry about — except his freedom. 
Drop in some time and ask him how happy he is. 

WHAT IS THIS “WELFARE STATE” business ... 
THIS PLANNED ECONOMY? It’s a sugar-coated name 
for SOCIALISM, sweetened up by men who don’t dare give 
it the proper title. Men with everything to gain at your 
expense, and who say, “We'll take over everything, and take 
care of you from the cradle to the grave.” 


Ask them what they mean by “taking care.” Ask them 
what you can do about it if you don’t like the way they run 
things. Ask them if you'll still have the right of collective 
bargaining against their government! Ask them whether 
your six-year-old son will have the right in ten years to 
select the career he wants. Ask them if you can go to the 
church of your choice . . . read the books and newspapers 
you want. Ask them what you can do about it if you don’t 
like the job they give you. ASK THEM WHAT YOU CAN 
DO IF THEIR SOCIALISM FAILS THE PEOPLE. 

Socialism HAS failed miserably in every country where it 
has been tried ...In England... in Australia... in 
New Zealand ... and many other nations. Why bet on a 
horse that has never crossed a finish line? 

When government takes over first this business and then 
that one, we’re racing blindly into Socialism — a hopeless 
government control over our very lives, which destroys us. 

The “Welfare Staters” call it “security”. But before you 
invest your life, investigate their “proposition.” 

There’s one thing certains AFTER THE SWAP [S 
MADE, THERE’LL BE NO REFUNDING OF YOUR FREE- 
DOM IN CASE YOU AREN’T SATISFIED WITH WHAT 
YOU'VE BOUGHT. " 


Norfolk and. Western. Railway 
















“THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY MBA E-Ten] HAS @Ceuagyd TREATED ME RIGHT” 


“I’ve worked for The American Thread Company 
for almost twenty years—and the Company has 
always treated me right. Some time ago I was 
promoted to a better job and I’m enjoying it a 
lot. I can certainly say I’ve always gotten a square 
deal from American Thread.” Alphee Clermont 








Skilled hands, modern equipment like this 
automatic shuttle bobbin winder, and pleasant working con- 
ditions are all necessary ingredients in making fine products 
at a fair price. Machines such as these and people who know 
and like their jobs help maintain a high level of quality in 
products of The American Thread Company. 


~BAPERICAN 


COMPANY * WILLIMANTIC MILLS * WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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Industrialists, businessmen, scien- 
tists, public officials, and private citi- 
zens afe invited to use this service 
whenever there is a question as to 
whether technical information should 
be disclosed. Requests for advice con- 
cerning the release of such information, 
together with pertinent manuscripts, 
plans, or documents, if they are avail- 
able, should be addressed to: Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Enclosures will be returned with the 
Government's comment as promptly as 
compatible with the problems of fact 
and judgment involved. 


The program of voluntary protection 
is not primarily concerned with infor- 
mation which is “classified” as restricted, 
confidential, secret, or top secret by the 
Government. Unauthorized disclosure 
of such information is forbidden under 
penalty of law. 

The program is concerned with un- 
classified technical information and in- 
dustrial and commercial information of 
a technological nature. Information fall- 
ing within the scope of the program 
includes unclassified data on: Advanced 
industrial developments; production 
“know-how” and technology; strategic 
equipment; special installations. 


xk 


WITH DUE CEREMONY, the new 
modern plant of the Flexible Tubing 
Corp. at Guilford recently opened its 
doors. Frederick K. Daggett, company 
president, stated that the move was nec- 
essitated by the steadily increasing de- 
mand for “Spiratube,” flexible tubing 
and other flexible duct products de- 
signed and engineered by the company. 


With 15,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space, this ultra-modern, one 
story steel and masonry plant is on a 23 
acre plot, with further expansion re- 
quirements already worked out. Plant 
layout arrangement and company de- 
signed and engineered machinery and 
equipment insures maximum produc- 
tion operating efficiency and product 
quality. 

x «wk 


TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS of its accelerated production 
schedules, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
has opened a school in Hartford for the 
training of new employees. The school 
is located in the Taylor & Fenn Build- 
ing at 54 Arch Street, Hartford. 


The four-story building will supple- 
ment, and not replace, the facilities of 
the training department at the East 
Hartford plant, where extensive train- 
ing courses have been given to Pratt & 
Whitney's supervisory personnel and 
hourly-rated employees since the close 
of World War II. 

Grover I. Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the new training 
school. He has been an employee of 
the company since 1940 when he en- 
listed in its toolmaker’s apprentice 
course. He later attended the company’s 
experimental machine school where he 
subsequently taught before entering the 
Navy during the war. 


e. & 2 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 
New Haven, manufacturers of Amer- 
ican Flyer Trains, Erector Sets, Gilbert 
Toys, Polar Cub Electric Fans, and elec- 
trical appliances, has elected A. C. Gil- 





THE NEW PLANT of Flexible Tubing Corporation in Guilford. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


CUTTING OIL 
TTC 






Here’s how to prevent costly 
coolant spoilage and elimi- 
nate foul odors: ask your 
DOLGE Service Man to take 
samples of your coolant for 
free bacteriological and 
chemical analysis. A com- 
plete laboratory report will 
show the correct coolant 
handling method for your 
particular operation. 


Only if tests warrant it will 
a DOLGE STERIDOL GER- 
MICIDE be recommended 

a “‘tailor-made”’ preparation 
to meet your exact needs. 
Used as directed it will not 
irritate the skin or corrode 
metals. The cost?——-Far less 


than a cent per gallon of 
coolant! 


Write for Booklet 
“Cutting Oil Sanitation” 


STERIDOL 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


IN 


Authorized Distributor for 


“U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS 


Syncrogear Motors 
Variable Speed Drives 


™ BUFFALO Drill Presses 


lron Workers 


™ FAMCO Foot Presses 


Arbor Presses 

Power Presses 
Squaring Shears 
Horizontal Band Saws 


™ BURKE Milling Machines 
(Small) 


™ DIAMOND Power Presses 
Milling Machines 
WHITNEY Chain and Sprockets 


WILLIAM DESENTI 


865-885 Congress Ave., New Haven 












JOHN J. PLOCAR Company 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 











SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT/PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 







Organization e Methods and Incentives 





Job Evaluation e Production Control 







Factory Layout 





e Costs and Budgets 





A. C. GILBERT, JR. 
















Foremen’‘s Bonus e Office Procedures 


bert, Jr., financial vice president of the 
corporation. 

Since joining the company in 1946 
Mr. Gilbert, son of the president and 
founder, has held various positions, the 
most recent being secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. In addition to his new 
appointment, he will continue as secre- 
tary. 

A native of New Haven, Mr. Gilbert 
spent five years with the General Elec: 
tric Company in Schenectady, New 
York, as a design engineer on Naval 
Ordnance and fire control equipment. 
He was graduated in 1941 from Yale 
University. 














e Personnel Administration 
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STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 









For Hinges, Stampings 
and Deep Drawings by the =, 


call on Stanley! 3°” 
: Jr., president of the New England 


g Council, in a recent address before the 
Hartford Rotary Club. 






x «we 


A VIGOROUS PROGRAM of indus- 
trial plant and equipment “facelifting” 


























New York * Detroit * Los 
Francisce 






Complete Stanley facilities 
for stampings and special 
hinges are at your service 
whether you order in lots of 
a hundred—or a hundred thou- 
sand. Get the economy, effi- 
ciency, of turning all your re- 
quirements from first sketches 
to finished product over to one 
reliable source—-Stanley! Write 
now to: 

Pressed Metal Division, 
The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


6 Reasons Why Stanley Is Geared 
To Give You Better Service: — 


1. Comprehensive Engineering Service 

2. Staniey-Owned Stee! Mills 

3. Testing and Research Laboratories 

4. Complete Tool-Making Facilities 

5. Quantity or Limited Production 

6. Plating, Anti-Rust and Colored Finishes 


HARDWARE « TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS * STEEL STRAPPING ° STEEL 
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Mr. Wheeler, who is president of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, and who 
was New England director of the War 
Production Board during World War 
II, pointed out that while New Eng- 
land did considerably more than its ex- 
pected share of war production during 
the last war, “we did it with about one- 
half of what might have been our ex- 
pected share of plant expansion.” 

“We did much with little,” he said, 
“in typical Yankee fashion. The emer- 
gency favored industrial construction. 
Companies which build new facilities 
that are certified for the national de- 
fense effort will benefit from the accel- 
erated amortization allowed by the new 
revenue act. This means writing off that 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


a 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
TEL. 7-2040 





We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


part of the construction related to de- 
tense in five years instead of 20.” 


He called the certification by the gov- 
ernment of the defense necessity of the 
New England steel mill at New Lon- 
don a “prime example of the benefits to 
be derived from accelerated amortiza- 
tion. This steel mill project,” he said, 
“perhaps the greatest single venture in 
our region’s industrial history, merits 
the moral support of every person who 
is interested in New England's future 
industrial welfare.” 


xk 


RIDGWAY M. HALL, secretary of 
Blake & Johnson Co., Waterbury, is 
the “outstanding man of the year” for 
Waterbury, it has been announced by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce Dis- 
tinguished Service Award Committee. 


Mr. Hall was cited for his contribu- 
tion to community activities as presi- 
dent of the Civic Orchestra for the past 
two years, and as public relations direc- 
tor of the first drive of Federated Funds, 
Inc. He is also a vice president of the 
Mattatuck Historical Society, a direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Purchasing 
Agents Association, and incorporator of 
Waterbury Hospital. 

He attended St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and the Bentley 
School of Accounting and Finance, Bos- 
ton. He became purchasing agent of 
Blake & Johnson five years ago. 


x kk 


A RESERVE CORPS of 250 skilled 
professional and technical men, now 
retired, semi-retired or with time avail- 
able, has been recruited by the State 
Development Commission to serve Con- 
necticut industry on a part-time basis 
for the duration of the national emer- 
gency. 

The Commission announced this 
service in a “special defense” edition of 
its “Information Letter.” Engineers of 
all types, chemists, physicists, metal- 
lurgists, tool designers and many other 
specialists responded to a state-wide 
appeal made by the Commission for a 
“Roster of Professional and Technical 
Personnel.” 


Manufacturers requiring such pro- 
fessional and technical services may 
contact men on the roster, not through 
the Development Commission, but 
through the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service. The background infor- 
mation on them has been placed in a 
special file in all of the employment 
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. . . save waste paper 


Wasie Paper is a very necessary raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of Paperboard and 
Paperboard Boxes; it is especially needed to- 
day in the production of boxes for packaging 
for Civilian Economy and National Defense. 

Save every scrap of paper, corrugated car- 
tons, paperboard boxes, clean wrapping 
papers and bags, newspapers, magazines, 
books, wriiing paper, and clean wastebasket 
papers. 

Call your Local Collecting Charity or Waste 
Paper Dealer—they will be glad to pick up 
your accumulation of Waste Paper. 

YOU can help—to HELP means to SAVE— 
Start NOW!! 


THE NEW HAVEN 
PULP & BOARD COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Folding Cartons and Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn., Tel. 7-3171 
















JEROME F. MUELLER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
GILBERT H. DOEL 
ASSOCIATE 
15 LEWIS STREET 
HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


Mechanical and 
Electrical Design 
of Industrial Buildings, 
Schools, Institutions 
and Commercial Buildings 


Reports, Cost Studies 
Plans and Supervision 


MACMANN 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


REFRIGERATION—AIRCONDITIONING 


SPECIALISTS 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING 
HUMIDIFICATION—DRYING 
SYSTEMS 


700 N. WASHINGTON AVE. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


TEL. 6-1197 
BRIDGEPORT 


TEL. 6-1198 
STAMFORD 












PERHAPS WE CAN HELP YOU 


in your military preparedness 
program 


We perform a variety of drafting board work: 
Routine modernization of old drawings 
Conversion of Government drawings 
Composition of technical catalogs 
Process layout and specifications 
Manuals of production standards 
Material routing layouts 
Packaging standards 


Creative designs 
Wiring diagrams 
Plant layout 
Ink drawings 


Our specialty is furnishing practical engi- 
neering information for manufacturing your 
products, machinery, equipment, and tool- 
ing 


John S. Maloney Associates 
Consulting Engineers 


MARION AVE., PLANTSVILLE, CONN 
TEL: SOUTHINGTON EXCHANGE 


FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 
Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 
Acid Tanks Relined 


E. W. BRETT CO. 
3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 


ies 


The Nalioni Headguariers 
gt BRASS & 
COPPER 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT 








FACTORIES 











WAREHOUSES 


service's 33 offices throughout the state, 
so that it will be readily available to all 
manufacturers or their personnel man- 
agers. 

Most of those on the roster are avail- 
able for evening and weekend work or 
for a limited number of hours weekly; 
engineering and technical instructors 
for the most part are willing to devote 
all time at their disposal outside the 
classroom. 


x kk 


THE ELECTION of Maltby Stevens 
as president of International Silver 
Company, Meriden, has been an- 
nounced. He succeeds his brother, 
Evarts C. Stevens, who was named to 
the newly-created office of chairman of 
the board. 

Previously a vice president, Maltby 
Stevens has been in charge of all manu- 
facturing operations of the company 
for several years. He started with the 
company in 1912. He is a director of 
the Manufacturers Association of Meri- 
den, and has served as a member of the 
board of directors of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. 


: ee 


NORRIS W. FORD, executive vice 
president of the Association was among 
70 management executives invited by 
the Wage Stabilization Board to pre- 
sent their ideas on the formulation of 
a national wage policy. Mr. Ford pre- 
sented his views on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation along with seven other members 
of the National Industrial Council and 
four representatives of the National As« 


Tuomas W. Hatt Company 


INCORPORATED 
Stamford, Connecticut 


<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 
























THE McKESSON & ROBBINS Christmas 
exhibit of drug and toilet goods in the 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce indus- 
trial display booth located in the center of 
the Bridgeport railroad station. The booth 
is rented out to Bridgeport area manufac- 
turers on a monthly basis. Rental includes 
free printing and distribution of literature 
on the displaying companies plus continu- 
ous music supplied by Music-by-Audiotone. 


sociation of Manufacturers at a meeting 
held in Washington on January 10. 


xk 


MARVIN C. BONINE, former vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
for the Maico Co., has been ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations 












Paper Boxes 
S. CURTIS & SON, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


SANDY HOOK 2, CONNECTICUT 
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of the Stamford Division of The Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., succeeding Wel- 
don P. Monson, who has resigned. 

Mr. Bonine joined Yale & Towne 
last September and has been working 
as assistant to Works Manager Harold 
E. Nagle. He started his industrial 
career with Bendix Products Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., at South 
Bend, Indiana. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed assistant director of personnel 
of the division, with supervisory re- 
sponsibility for all personnel functions, 
including administration and negotia- 
tion of union contracts. 

Two years later he became director 
of personnel of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc. In 1948 he 
joined the Maico Company, Inc., at 
Minneapolis as plant superintendent. 
In February of this year he was elected 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing. 


xk 


A NEW TYPE OF SCAFFOLD, 
moving on Bassick 10 inch heavy-duty 
grooved wheel casters over angle iron 
track, is being used economically by 
Swinerton & Walberg, contractors, in 
building the new Denver Municipal 
Auditorium. 

Instead of building a complete scaf- 
fold for the entire structure, the firm 
constructed just one section, equipped 
with the heavy duty casters manu- 
factured by The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport, then laid angle iron track 
on which to move it. 

The scaffold-on-wheels supported 
forms for the roof, which were built 
under each roof section to be poured. 
The forms were raised by hydraulic 
jacks to roof height, and the section 
poured. After the section was set, the 
forms were lowered by jack and the 
scaffold moved about forty feet into 
position for the next section. 


xk * 


A PERMANENT, COLORFUL EX- 
HIBIT of Yale locks, door closers and 
builders’ hardware has been installed 
in the Hall de la Construccién, Havana, 
Cuba, under the sponsorship of the Co- 
legio des Arquitectos (College of Archi- 
tects), the semi-official agency which 
approves all plans for new non-govern- 
mental buildings in the island republic. 

The Yale products shown in the ex- 
hibit are manufactured and distributed 
by the Stamford Division of the Yale 
and Towne Manufacturing Company. 
Supervised by the Yale and Towne rep- 


resentative in Havana, Alfonso Berin- 
cua, the permanent display will be kept 
constantly up to date by including in it 
new products as they are developed at 
the Stamford Division. 


x * * 


RALPH A. WHEELER has been 
elected president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Chromium Process 
Company, Shelton. Mr. Wheeler suc- 
ceeds the late Norman Tice. He has 
been associated with the business since 
its inception in 1930. 

William DeLage has replaced Mr. 
Wheeler as vice president. Mrs. Jere- 
miah J. Keefe, Jr. of Ansonia, daughter 
of Mr. Tice, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the com- 
pany. 

x wk 
THIRTY-NINE EMPLOYEES who 
have served the Sessions Clock Co., 
Forestville, from 25 to 54 years were 
honored recently at the first annual 
Twenty-Five Year Club dinner party. 

All of the long-service employees 
received diamond studded service pins 
and special awards were made by W. 
K. Sessions, Sr., to those who have 
completed 40 years of employment 
with the company. 


LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY'S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Above: Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
chose Barney’s to provide the stream- 
lined desks and chairs for the Board 
Room and Executive Office in its new, 
completely modern headquarters at 111 
Pearl Street, Hartford. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


arney’s 
OF HARTFORD 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 





“BOY! WE NEVER KNEW THERE WERE 


Yes, that’s what ladder users every- 
where are saying to Flint dealers about 
Flint Certified Quality! 

Flint’s refusal to sacrifice quality for 
price is paying dividends ... and will 
continue for years to pay ... in greater 
worker SAFETY, in greater worker 

WO» CONFIDENCE in 
“ZS. working with safe, 

well engineered equip- 
ment, with its result- 
| ing greater SPEED of 
accomplishment on 
oe the job. Only Flint’s 









A. W. FLINT CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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standard of quality gives you these 
dividends, a quality that has earned 
for Flint ladders the reputation of 
being “the World’s Safest.” Only Flint 
users and dealers know the full mean- 
ing of Flint Certified Quality, but you 
can learn why they say, “Boy! .. 

we never knew there were ladders 
like that!” by writing today .. . just 
use the coupon for ease in writing. 


peer wewrw3wwn en we ee eK — 4 
A. W. Flint Co., 196 Chapel Street ; 
1 New Haven, Conn. 1 
Tell us about these ladders: 
i Extension Step 4 
Single Sectional 
C) Trestles L) Staging 4 
SID snesesiienccsodctserennesenssopeannniet eee iecsnsnes t 
SENNIINIED, * 5.:cscnctiniaasilaahinanenniananidedagenananisibenneis ' 
Address 
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Low-cost, dependable electric power 
is a continuing essential for industrial 
defense expansion. And Connecticut 
has enough low-cost power to go 
around. Furthermore, this State’s elec- 
tric companies now have 61% greater 


capacity than in 1941. 


In addition to producing enough low-cost electric 
power, these companies help you in other ways. 
The importance of their role in Connecticut indus- 
try cannot be estimated on a dollar basis, since 
the cost of electri¢ity is on the average less than 


1% of the value of products. 


Our engineers know Connecticut industry. They are 
thoroughly familiar with the latest developments 
in production and control. They can point out new 
means to increase output and to lower costs. Their 


services are yours for the asking. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
The Connecticut Power Company 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The United Illuminating Company 
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OVERNMENT medical service, or 
G socialized medicine, as it is 
often called, is as yet far from 

being popular, at least among city 
people. This was determined in a survey 
made by the Psychological Corporation 
in twenty-five cities and towns from 
coast to coast. The question asked was 
based on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Health Insurance bill introduced in 
Congress last year. This bill was chosen 
as the basis for the question because it 
provides for the financing of Govern- 
ment medical service, a point which has 
generally been avoided by advocates of 
socialized medicine. The question was: 


“Which do you favor: 


a. to have Government give free doc- 
tor and medical service which 
would be paid for by a 3% pay- 
roll tax on all wages under $3,600, 
or 


b. the present system of medical 
service?” 


Sixty-five percent favored the present 
medical service, 26% favored Govern- 
ment medicine, 9% were uncertain. 

Even in the lower income group, the 
lowest third which is supposed to bene- 
fit most from Government medicine, 
51% were against the plan while 37% 
favored it. It is safe to assume that even 
a higher percentage of people in the 
rural areas would prefer the present 
system because of the character and 
generally independent natufe of the 
populace. 

In an April, 1947, survey on what 
people consider good and bad Amer- 
icanism the following question was 
asked: 

“Which is better for America: 

a. to have the Government give free 
doctor and medical service which 
would be paid for by a tax like the 
Social Security Tax, or 

b. the present system of medical 
service?” 


By A. L. WOODS 


Executive Assistant 


Sixty-three per cent favored the pres- 
ent system, 30% favored Government 
medicine, 7% were uncertain. 

Insofar as the two questions and sur- 
veys are comparable, it would seem that, 
in spite of the heavy Government pro- 
paganda in favor of socialized medicine, 
there has been little change in the pro- 
portion of people who favor Govern- 
ment medicine. 

This campaign by bureaucratic agen- 
cies to introduce new taxes and get 
greater control over the lives of Amer- 
icans has been counteracted to a large 
extent by the medical profession and 
their Association. The American Medi- 



































ILLUSTRATING * LETTERING * RETOUCHING 
LAYOUT * CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 


up 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHONE 2-0193 
SERVING CONNECTICUT 


cal Association issued a statement re- 
cently to the effect that the United 
States now has one doctor to every 750 
persons in the population. No other 
country in the world can boast so great 
a ratio. Great Britain is next with one 
doctor for every 870 persons. 


In 1946 the Blue Shield Commission 
was established by the Council on Medi- 
cal Service and Public Relations of the 
American Medical Association. This 
agency, also known as Associated Medi- 
cal Care Plans, Inc., is the central co- 
ordinating agency for plans which pro- 
vide prepaid surgical and in-hospital 
medical care. At the present time over 
15,000,000 people are enrolled in these 
Blue Shield plans. The Life Insurance 
Association of America reporting for 
1949 lists an additional 15 million 
people covered for surgical expense un- 
der group insurance contracts. 

In 1949 there were about 18 million 
people covered by group hospitalization 
plans underwritten by insurance com- 
panies. These companies report that 
within the last five years enrollment has 
almost tripled. During the same period 
membership in Blue Cross Hospitaliza- 
tion plans has increased about 50% to 
a total of 35 million. The growth of 


PHOTOS FOR 
ADVERTISING 


LINE © HALFTONE « 
BENDAY * COLOR * 
FOUR COLOR PROCESS 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS CO. 
172 HIGH STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 










SPONGEX® CELLULAR RUBBER 


NATURAL ¢ SYNTHETIC e SILICONE 
IN MOLDED SHAPES AND DIE-CUT FORMS 
STRIP e« CORD e SHEETS 


You can have Spongex compounded to seal off 
air, temperature, liquids, or permit passage of air, 
temperature, liquids—be as soft as a powder puff, 
as hard as oak, or lighter than cork—withstand heat 
of 450°F or cold of -100° F. 


Technical Bulletin on Spongex Rubber 
is available on request. Do you have a job 
that Spongex can do better? 
Write 


The World's Largest Specialists in Cellular Rubber 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
446 Derby Place Shelton, Conn. 
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Blue Cross is a fine example of the prog- 
ress made by voluntary health plans. 
Blue Cross started operations in 1932 
and in the space of 18 years has grown 
to eighty-four plans throughout the 
country. Twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion in the United States is covered by 
these plans. Many millions more are 
eligible but have elected to handle hos- 
pital costs in some other way. About 
4,000 hospitals also are cooperating to 
make Blue Cross a successful voluntary 
service. The group writing insurance 
companies are in a very competitive 
field. Since their rates are almost identi- 
cal, they strive to outdo one another in 
service to the insured. Service would be 
a casualty under any Government-run 
plan of health insurance. 

At the present time the most contro- 
versial group coverage is sickness and 
accident insurance. Many bills have 
been introduced in State legislatures 
throughout the country calling for com- 
pulsory or state-controlled plans. Four 
states, New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and California have already put 
plans into effect which make it man- 
datory for employers of four or more 
people to provide insurance covering 
sickness or accident not already covered 
by workmen’s compensation. Here 
again very little publicity was given 
beforehand to methods of financing 
such programs. As it developed in all 
four cases employees are paying the 
majority of the cost and in two states 
they pay 100% of the cost. 

When all the facts are given to the 
voters on compulsory health plans, the 
results are surprising. In the “liberal” 
state of Washington the legislature 
passed a disability benefits law, similar 
in many ways to the California law. In 
November, 1950, the bill was sub- 
mitted to a referendum and defeated. 

Under present regulations of most 
state insurance departments any group 
to be covered by disability benefits and 
underwritten by an insurance company 
must have at least 25 people who will 
be insured. Those companies with 
fewer employees cannot get this sick- 
ness and accident protection at low 
group insurance rates. For this reason 
your Association, with the cooperation 
of a Hartford insurance company, has 
worked out a plan offering regular 
group disability benefits at low group 
rates to smaller member companies with 
at least four employees. This arrange- 
ment has been approved by the State 
Insurance Commissioner and will be 
put into operation as soon as a sufficient 
number of member companies have evi- 
denced their desire to participate. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





BUDGETING DURING THE MONTHS AHEAD 


ECAUSE of the abnormal economic 
B conditions under which industry 
is now finding it necessary to 
operate, there may be a tendency to 
reason that budgeting will be of little 
value. That point of view is very apt to 
be taken by those who may think of 
budgeting in terms of only financial con- 
trol. However, as operations under the 
defense economy gain momentum, it 
should become more and more apparent 
that*budgeting in its real sense is going 


to be essential to any satisfactory indus- 
trial operation. 

Budgeting means simply planning. 
In industry it means planning for all 
activities of the business to the end that 
the results of the operation of the busi- 
ness may be satisfactory. 

In order to operate at all in the 
months ahead it is going to be neces- 
sary for industry to plan. In order to 
obtain raw material it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to analyze requirements 
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and to report “planned” consumption to 
controlling government agencies. Re- 
quirements for labor, plant facilities 
and all of the other things necessary to 
industrial operations must also be 
“planned” in advance. 

In order to “plan” for the procure- 
ment of materials, labor and facilities it 
will be necessary to forecast, in units, 
the type and quantities of product that 
the business should produce and sell. 
Such forecasting again is simply “plan- 
ning. 

In instances in which it is necessary 
to discontinue the manufacture of non- 
essential products and to convert plants 
to the production of essential items, it 
will be necessary to “plan” carefully and 
thoroughly for each step in the conver- 
sation process. 

In the months ahead, planning is 
going to play an increasingly important 
part in industrial operations. We should 
all recognize that. 

That phase of “planning” which is 
generally referred to as “budgeting” 
represents the final two steps in the 
sequence of planning for business oper- 
ations. Those steps are (1) translating 
the plans into financial terms, i.e., into 
terms of dollars of sales, dollars needed 
for working capital, etc., and (2) set- 
ting up procedures for measuring the 
actual results of the various activities of 
the business against the original plan. 


These last two steps in the “planning” 
process are important ones. The first is 
necessary if the funds necessary to oper- 
ate the business are to be provided and 
are to be adequately conserved. The 
final step provides the road-map that 
tells whether or not the business is pro- 
gressing towards its planned objective. 

The act of budgeting is going to be 
an important one in the months ahead. 
Consciously, or unconsciously, all indus- 
try is going to be planning and budget- 
ing. It is, therefore, only sound business 
practice to be sure that the techniques 
used in carrying on the planning and 
budgeting activities are the best avail- 
able and to be sure that the benefits 
which may be gained through budget- 
ing are recognized and used to the full- 
est extent. 
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This is our Centennial Year! 
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When Experience 
Counts- 


RELIANCE 
LACED 
PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES 


Running a sheet and strip steel warehouse business 
in recent months has been much like walking a circus 
tight rope. 


Just filling orders was sometimes tough enough. The 
trick was to fill them in a way to keep a steady bal- 
ance of satisfied customers. Our way was... and 
still is . . . to spread available tonnages around for 
the greatest amount of good for the largest number. 


Our customers have thus been able to bank on rea- 
sonable, sometimes generous, but always fair and 
consistent shipments, month after month. 


Among other nice things, one of 
them told a Reliance salesman re- 
cently: “Your outfit is one we can 
depend on. What you promise, 
you deliver.” 
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BUDGETING AND OPERATIONS PLANNING 
By LAWRENCE P. WEBSTER* 


USINESS planning is one phase of 
B business management. Manage- 

ment consists in planning the 
objectives of an enterprise, organizing 
its activities, and seeing how well the 
work is performed. To accomplish this, 
a machine in the form of a sound or- 
ganization is required. The pattern of 
organization will specify the responsi- 
bilities of the members of the enter- 
prise and their relationships. Responsi- 
bilities should be defined by identifying 
and grouping the elements of adminis- 
tration. Administration of the enter- 
prise requires thinking of how to do 
something, doing it, and seeing or veri- 
fying the accomplishment—planning, 
performance, and verification. 


A plan is a definitely determined 
basis of business action; it is a state- 
ment of a future program. There are 
many people involved in making a busi- 
ness plan and their individual planning 
must be brought together. This can be 
accomplished best by the use of a 
budget in which everyone having any- 
thing to do with the planning of the 
enterprise can coordinate, his activity 
with that of the rest of the organization. 


Budgets are not new. One of the 
earliest references to budgets known 
may be found in the Bible. The word 
budget, itself, comes from the French 
word, bougette, meaning bag. It was 
first used in England about 1800 by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when pre- 
senting a taxation program to the Par- 
liament for the purpose of meeting an- 
ticipated government expenditures. A 
budget is a summary statement of finan- 


* Assistant Professor of Accounting, University 
of Connecticut. 


cial transactions prepared in advance to 
serve as a basis for planning, coordinat- 
ing, and as a means of control. It is 
distinguished from a forecast which 
does not imply responsibility, whereas 
the budget does. 

Forecasting and budgeting are inter- 
related at many stages before a definite 
plan is agreed upon. Many forecasts 
may be required before a satisfactory 
one is resolved and agreed upon as a 
budget. The budget and supporting 
schedules become commitments of time, 
expense, and income for each unit of 
the organization, and are actually ap- 
propriations of funds for specific activ- 
ities. These commitments are converted 
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into manpower, material, and plant 
requirements. 

The budget should be made a plan 
of future operations. Assume that the 
budget is for one calendar year. An 
estimate made in January for the en- 
suing twelve months is truly looking 
forward. If it rests there, the projection 
into the future becomes shorter as the 
year draws to a close. Finally, in Decem- 
ber, the budget is not looking ahead 
at all. 

As conditions change, the base on 
which the budget is constructed 
changes. The base used will be influ- 
enced by the type of market—buyers 
or sellers—availability of power, ma- 
terials, manpower, and plant, in addi- 
tion to government requirements and 
regulations. What may have been a 
satisfactory base in one period, may not 
be satisfactory in a subsequent period. 
The highly successful General George 
S. Patton, Jr., related, “One does not 
plan and then try to make circumstances 
fit those plans. One tries to make plans 
fit the circumstances.” The budget re- 
flects plans interpreted into accounts. 


The budget will assist management 
in applying the “exception principle.” 
Performance should be measured 
against the “standards” expressed in the 
budget. To do this successfully, both 
the budget and the actual performance 
expressed in the accounts of the enter- 
prise should be reported by elements of 
responsibility. Responsibility requires 
continued performance. Frequent pe- 
riodic examination, through perform- 
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The Telephone 
Is an Essential Part of 
the Production Job 


The production job is bigger than ever these days and 
the telephone is right in the middle of it. More and 
more the needs of the Nation are on the lines. 


Wherever things are made, whenever someone or some- 
thing is in a hurry, the telephone is industry’s top-grade 
#1 helper. It’s on the job, day and night, in every 
part of the land. 


Meanwhile, the demands tor telephone service are 
steadily rising . . . for the military . . . for war industry 
.  » for civilian’ defense. 
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Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 


If you are, an advertising message published 
regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 
of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
436 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 











ance reports of the actual results as com- 
pared with budgeted expectations, is 
necessary to determine the progress 
being made toward the original goals. 
Prompt determination should be made 
of the causes of variances, followed by 
prompt action to correct the causes. It 
may be necessary to adopt alternate 
plans or to revise current plans. A plan 
that no longer fits circumstances should 
be promptly revised or discarded for a 
new one. Planning is dynamic and 
changes should be promptly reflected 
in the budget. As a problem is broken- 
down and analyzed into smaller com- 
ponents, the smaller becomes the ele- 
ment of guesswork. Therefore, the 
nearer we approach a complete analysis, 
the more insignificant the problem be- 
comes. 

Administration requires not only a 
plan, but verification that the plan is 
being followed. The comparison of ac- 
tual performance with the budget will 
assist in the determination of the efh- 
ciency of the several units within the 
organization and it will verify the ex- 
tent to which the organization has suc- 
ceeded in performing the requirements 
of the budget plan. 


It’s Your Federal 
Government 


(Continued from page 17) 


tion. But we spend one out of every 
ten government dollars for unnecessary 
materials and services. If that sounds 
strange, what do you call having two 
government agencies bidding against 
each other for irrigation, reclamation 
and other public works funds? The 
higher the bid, the more “pork” for the 
community which gets the project; the 
more money you, the taxpayer, “shell 
out”; the more of our national wealth 
diverted from mobilization or for nec- 
essary non-defense items. Certainly we 
need to invest in our national resources, 
but let’s not use them to build “empires” 
and milk our treasury dry. 

Here is another example. The Vet- 
erans Administration takes five times 
longer to pay widows’ insurance bene- 
fits than a private company; but, it has 
four times as many employees per pol- 
icy. Do you call that good service to the 
Veteran? Do you feel this wasted time 
and energy can be defended at this 
time? 


A third example. We are all con- 
cerned with the shortage of physicians, 
surgeons and other medical personnel. 
Every new Civilian Defense plan high- 
lights the crucial need for doctors and 
nurses in emergencies. Yet there are not 
enough to go around even now, under 
fairly normal conditions, and the drain 
for Armed Forces has hardly been felt. 
In spite of this, we still have five big 
separate government hospital systems 
and many smaller ones competing for 
scarce doctors and nurses, trying to staff 
hospitals, many of which were con- 
structed for political reasons and not 
on sound foundations of need. With 
Civilian Defense so important to every 
man, woman and child, to every Amer- 
ican home, how can we justify a waste 
of trained medical personnel? 

THE ANSWER .. . enactment of 
the remaining Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. The President is for 
them, leaders of both parties are for 
them, and the principal groups of our 
population are for them. It only remains 
for you and every other citizen to ad- 
vise your Senators and Congressmen 
that you are for them. Then we will 
have results. 


We Are Ready! 


By the grace of geography and the tradi- 


tion of a common belief in our national 


goals, the people of Connecticut must be 


ready for concerted action for the public 
good ... which they are. And this bank, 


never stronger than it is today, must be 


ready to meet every reasonable demand 


to be made upon it . . . which it is. 
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To Keep In Business 
You Must Keep On 
Advertising 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Manager of Advertising and Public Relations, 
The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 


HAT? Even when our plant is 

working full time to fill or- 

ders, and an enormous pent- 

up demand for “our product” exists 

which will keep us busy for at least two 

or three years? When we still have 

some difficulty in getting materials, and 

can't definitely promise when we can 

deliver? When we are in a “seller's 

arket,” where the desire and the need 

to buy is so great that we don't have to 
exert any effort to sell? 


Yes! Keep on advertising—if you 
want to keep in business! If you don’t, 
you're going to have an awful head- 
ache—maybe a fatal one. The list of 
industrialists who have gone out of 
business because they didn’t keep on 
advertising is a long one. Elbert Hub- 
bard put it very graphically when he 
wrote—"To stop advertising is to run 
on momentum; and momentum is a 
gradual move to a full stop.” 


Why do industrialists advertise? In 
the last analysis, it is to get sales. But 
how do sales come about? Only as the 
result of broadcasting information, and 
the creation of good-will. Only because 
the advertising has appealed to the pros- 
pect with a desire to buy, making him 
feel that the advertiser is capable of 
fully satisfying that desire. 


Are you only interested in the pros- 
pect who will buy tomorrow? And, be- 
cause your production facilities are busy 
filling orders and will be kept busy for 
quite some time filling orders, you don’t 
feel compelled to advertise? You'll wait 
awhile, and when business begins to 
taper off, you'll shoot the works again? 
Alas! Many industrialists have thought 
so. And were the most surprised and 
most disappointed people on earth 
when they found that their shooting 
didn’t bring down any birds! 
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Why? Because advertising is a long- 
term proposition. One advertisement 
may result in sales of your product. But 
only a continuity of advertising can sell 
your name. If you stop advertising, you 
break its continuity. You throw away 
the enormous value of its cumulative 
effect in establishing your name as a 
dependable source of supply for a par- 
ticular product. You begin to lose the 
good-will you've already built up by 
your advertising. And the investment 
you have made in your advertising, to 
build good-will, will be lost. And, if 
you think you can ever get back by a 
resumption of advertising after a lay- 
off, you're going to be disappointed. 
Your chances of getting back to where 
you were are as good as the chances of 
old age regaining its youth. 

Keep on advertising! People are not 
elephants—they forget. They have 
enough on their mind—enough prob- 
lems of their own—to make it impos- 
sible for them to keep you in mind, 
unless, by continuous advertising, you 
keep yourself there. 

“We have learned from long experi- 
ence’—said a prominent industrialist 
—"that advertising is only the bellows 
which keeps the fire of GOOD-WILL 
aflame. That good-will is, after all, the 
real cause of sales and business growth. 
That the flame of GOOD-WILL fades 
when the advertising bellows stops.” 


You are going to need GOOD-WILL 
when the present seller's market dies, 
and a buyer’s market takes its place! 
Business will then go more readily to 
those who have kept their good-will 
alive, have added to it by their intelli- 
gent maintained advertising, and have 
favorably associated their name with 
the product the buyer desires. Past pres- 
tige means nothing, unless it is kept 
constantly in the mind of the buying 
public. Where are the snows of yester- 
year? 

Advertising is business insurance. It 
not only takes care of today, but, main- 
tained, it piles up provision for tomor- 
row—for the countless tomorrows on 
which you hope, and expect, to do busi- 
ness. 

Would anything induce you to can- 
cel your life insurance policy? Would 
anything induce you to cancel the pol- 
icy of fire insurance on your plant? 

And yet, are you honestly consider- 
ing the stopping of your advertising— 
the cancelling of your business insur- 
ance policy? 

To keep in business, keep on adver- 
tising! 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of Peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Advertising Novelties 
Gilman Brothers Company The (advertising 
pot-holders) Gilman 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 


Warehouse Point 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Hartford 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plu gs) est Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Torrington 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United | Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Meriden 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Stamford 


charles Parker Company The 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel aaa & Worsted 
Broad Brook Compa Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics = Jewett City 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
Small) Hartford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 


packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bercqnoaet 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
s Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Compan Middletown 
Badges and 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 


Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


etals 
Waterbury 


Watertown 


Balls 
ne Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


g) Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 
Batteries 
Bond Electric Corporation 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) Yew Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 
Beads and Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Divison of Olin 


Norma-Hoffmann 
roller) 


Bearings 


Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


Corp 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbur 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 
Belting 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 
Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
0 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


istol 
Bicycle Sundries Soleil 

New Departure Div General Motors on. 
ristol 


Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
iolo | Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 


Bridgeport 


Pawcatuck 


Manchester 
Ivoryton 
Bridgeport 


Capewell Manufacturing Com aay Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
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Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Byes, | pais & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co T Glasgo 
United States inching —— The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 

Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
tamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 lull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
peperegen Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 
bond, security and mail boxes) 
Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair Company Inc Rebert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 


Boxes and Crates 

City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 

Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 

East Hampton 

Felding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 

M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 

National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Cor a The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler mpany The New Haven 
Braided iberglass Sleeving 
Ansonia Mills Inc 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 5 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Brid apest Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
a tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
ra & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 9! 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
(Advt.) 


Portland 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
Montville 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Middletown 


Middletown 
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Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Plume & Atwood ae. Co The Thomaston 

Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Charles Parker Company The eriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Wall Plates 


Gaynor Electric eee Inc Bridgeport 
ick—Building 
Donnelly Brick = The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
ooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


New Haven 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mi Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Pang facturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T Waterbury 

Butnng c ‘Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co Stratford 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Div The Sains Clark 


Company anielson 
Plume & Atwood Min ‘Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Burners—Automatic 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Burners—Coal and Oil 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 


bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 

nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 


bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 

Poshad Engineering Corporation (For Gas 

il) Stamford 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

L C White Comes ny The Waterbury 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 


West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company are and 
Tack Fasteners) aterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) ; Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
abinet Work 


Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockhestos Peatests Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cab le—Nonmetallic Sheather 


Hartford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 

Cams 


American Cam Company Inc Hartford 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Rowhottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mida & 

trimmer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter's Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 

obs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 

J ises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford er Co Thompsonville 

sters 


Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 


Casters—Industrial ridgeport 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Cas 
Bradley & Hubbard Mig to The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, ghoy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere Corporation of America (precision 
investment) Wallingford 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc oe & iron) 
artford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) aay) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
° 


Bridgeport Chain & Mf Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The om 

H G H Products Co Inc Shelton 


Chemical Manufacturin 

Carwin Company The 
Chemicals 

American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporate Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 

Chemicals—A gricultural 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 

Chemicals—Aromatic 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 
Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 
ten Plating 


Norwalk 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome s on Hartford 
ucks 


Cushman Chuck Co The 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B" and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
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Harttord 


Waterbury 






Clock Mechanism: 
Lux Clock Mtg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 


W aterourv 


Waterbury 

Clocks—Alarm 

Lux Clock -" Co The 

New Haven C 
& electric) 

William L, Gilbert Clock Gennes "The 

Winsted 


Waterbury 
ock and Watch Co = » Goring 
aven 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt = Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 
_ Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe nonting Co The 
60 River St New Haven 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
okens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
_Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax- Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron hy Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to Rete Durkam 
Plume & Atwood M Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Branford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
, Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conversion Gas Range 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Conversion Oil Range Burner 


Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Convener Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Production near Co Meriden 
American Brass Comp Phe (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
enerness Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thincheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Copper Sheets 

American Brass Conapany The Waterbury 

New Haven Copper The Seymour 
> _— 

New Haven Copper Co T' Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 

General Electric Compan Bridgeport 
ords—Braided 

General Electric commer Bridgeport 
eater 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


ork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


ystic 

Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
(Advt.) 
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Corrugated Shipping Cases 


Connecticut Corregated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 

Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 

Cosmetics 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices . 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Cranes and Conveyors _ 

J-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 
Crushers 
farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 


Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 


tan’’) Kensington 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 


ew Haven 
O K Tool Co Ino The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Deiayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die Castings 
Newton- ‘New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sowa Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 


Meriden 


Hartford 
Centerbrook 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Hartlord 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Manchester 
Hartford 
Derby 


Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 

Die Sets 

Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Hartford 


Die 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 
New Haven 
(plastics and 
Hartford 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
die castings) 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Drying Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Hartford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 

Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co 

Drilling Machines 

Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Mfg Company Harttord 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


; Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Elastic Braid 


Ausonia Mills Inc Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 

Ansonia Mills Inc Ansonia 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Electric Appliances 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 

Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 


Torrington 


Vinsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 

Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electric Shavers 
Incorporated 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Schick Stamford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
Kk W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co 
mobile and alarm) 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus a 
Hartford 


Centerbrook 


The (auto- 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 


Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co_ Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 


Clairglow Mfg Co Portiand 
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Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Envelopes Bridgeport 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 

Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 


Extractors—Tap Kensington 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 
pees rican Brass Company The Waterbury 
C White Company The Waterbury 
p latt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
American os Company The 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 


only) Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, 


Waterbury 
15 machines 


Waterville 
Finishing) 


Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Felt Waterbury 91 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 


cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 


dustrial) Felt—All Purpose Staffordville 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Kensington 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Fenders—Boat Unionville 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mossberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Fireplace Goods 52%dy Hook 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
ie P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 


M Backes’ 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 


Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Flashlights Lakeville 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co __ Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell ~s5 Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
(Advt.) 
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Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co(gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleabie Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company Th (from all 

materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuum) 


Bridgeport 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Gears and Gear Cutting 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 


New Haven 


Ansonia 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
a Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Company 
titi Bridgeport 
Bessick cameney The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
& F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
ale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Stamford 


or New Britain 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
vale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire 
resistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc Tecuein. Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
WwW — Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
~< Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys oe 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


Beacon Falls 
Manchester 


New Haven 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose Supporters 
Ansonia Mills Inc Ansonia 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 

Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Hot Water Heaters 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 

Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’” DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 


perature) ‘ew Haven 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 

Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
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Insulating Refractories 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia Mills Inc Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Grinder 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc ew Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company oa gaa multi-spindle- 
continuous turnin Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H 7 Man-Au-Trot 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Lead Plating 


Stamford 


Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 


Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 

General Electric Company 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


United Manufacturing Co 
Lime 
New England Lime Company 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Canaan 


Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Lithographing : 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 


Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 

New Haven 

A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 

Locks—Banks 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Locks—Builders Stamford 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 

ware Cor New Britain 

Sargent & ompony New Haven 

Yale & Towne anufacturing Company The 

Locks—Cabinet Stamford 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Locks—Special Purpose Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Sult-Case and Trimmings 
Coghin Cabinet Lock Div American I Sateen 
New Britain 


orp 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
ocks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (geocision 
parts) iartford 
Hartford Pocstat Machinery Co The (contract 
work onl Hartford 
National Te astiding & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
‘homaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 


Botwinik Brothers New Haven 

J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 

State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 
Machinery—E xtruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 


Machinery—Metal- Working 


Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Ye 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new develpoment engineering design 


and construction) ridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Weambary 
Machines—Automatic 

AH Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
achines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
oe aes type) Bridgeport 
chines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard foe The (vertical multi- ae 


continuous turning) ridgeport 
~ Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Drop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
te 
A H Nilson Maclr Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
achines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Rollin 
Fenn Manufacturing Com oa the Hartford 
Machines—Slotting 
Oye Tapping Machine Company The (High 
c 


oduction Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
ehees Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Swagin 
Fenn — Company Ene Hartford 
achines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford non Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
achines—Wire Drawing 
Fens Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Mall Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Mall Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot . 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) airfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine ~~ 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanics Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 

Metal Boxes and Displays 

Durham Manufacturing Company The 


Durham 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Waterbury Plating Company 
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Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
covill Maunfacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H_ C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 


Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Moulded Plastic Products 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 


and store front) amden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (otee!) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 


Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 

Napper Clothing 
Stanford Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries = Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 


rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Ilaven 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


Bridgeport 


ware Cor New Britain 

Sargent & uonaneg ‘ c ae Harte 
t ompan 

Yale & Towne anufacturing Pony toed 

(Adrt.) 
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Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


M A D 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 


Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic,commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 


Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Comeney New Haven 
Yale & Towne anufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Corp The New Haven 

; Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 
Bi Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
: Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pullp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingtord 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes ~ 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansonia 


Mystic 
: Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
: L Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
s Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co _ Bridgeport 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
: Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour | Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phospher Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate aun The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, 
toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company oh : Essex 


pe 
American Brass Co The (brass and co per) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co augatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc aeonies 


cellular) helton 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The | 
West Willington 


Plainville 
Branford 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

. Plastics Machinery , 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Comer Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfrg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies ‘ 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch . 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 


Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plat- 
ing) Groton 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plating Processes and Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
: Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) | 
: : Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Polishing Wheels 

Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Powdered Metal. Products 
Powmetco Inc East Port Chester 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
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Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
. Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—W ood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“‘Cuprinol”) Simsbury 
Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

‘ aa Presses 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 


Ansonia 

Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 

Company (automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Presses—Molding 

Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 

transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 


matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
ations ~aapne om 
G & O Manufacturing Co ew Haven 
Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns E 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears ; 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Stamford 


(Advt.) 
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Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, ——, 


kanthal) thport 
Respirators 7 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines ; 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
brake service oquipment) Bridgeport 
ets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, co 


r and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
oe & Atwood wats Co The Waterbury 
H Sessions & § Bristol 
hahenee Div of Serene: Manhattan Inc The 
— and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
Dearest 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


Connecticut 


(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 
General Electric any Bridgeport 
8 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 

bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 


bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

Rolling Mills and Equipment 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 

Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 

American Steel & Wire Company 

Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


New Haven 


ubber Co Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 

Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 

Shelton 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 
Rubberized Fabrics 

Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 

United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 


Gaytees, US Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Heels 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


L Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 


imsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandwich Grilis—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Iindustrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Cap 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The — for bastion) 


by 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 


Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) artford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” cagecity) 


ew Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 


National Automatic Products Company The 


Berlin 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Pilantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
qperine Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 


ools) Hartford 
Souma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Screws 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and secket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw enpeneten The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screws—Socket 
Allen pianulesaring Com ew The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp West Hartford 
Sealing Tape ree 
Better Packages Inc 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) E 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Shelton 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warchouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper 
aterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co Cosousitey , donee fitted tool 
boxes, tackle ap o ee lays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mf Aa ie Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
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Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co e West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia Mills Inc Ansonia 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 


gna 
H C Cook Co The ae , files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


New Haven 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Slings 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 

Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
oap 

J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 

soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 

Solder—Soft 


Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 


— pany Hartford 

P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 

ee Engineering Company Hartford 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

ro stampings) New Haven 

Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Sovtng Units 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 

furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Springs—Coil & Flat 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

New England Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

Weflece Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Bristol 
m. _ = Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 


sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co Gewelry) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Plainville 

New England Soring pats, Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Sostnge, | Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company T Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
(Adrt.) 
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tampings 
Donohue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co 
(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 


Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Foursome Manufacturing omeeny, Retonet 
Greist Manufacturing Co The ew Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Master Engineering Sombeny West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
‘orp Bristo 
Stationery Specialties 


American Brass = The Waterbury 


Stanley Works The a cad cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 

Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 


alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron vines < Co Branford 
Branford 


Nutmeg Crucible pee 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

‘orp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 

Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
pegeetypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop ae Electric 
Hi C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 

Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special gue? Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Cempany Inc The 
Tanks 
Rigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps. Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 
Tarred Lines 


Middletown 
West Hartford 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc - Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Tvoryton 


Textile Processors 

American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
s ockville 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 

: Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc  (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) ee Waterbury 
ea 

American Thread co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 

Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

Waterbury 


f W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
R W Cramer (eueany Inc The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbur 
R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbr 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W_ Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinn 

Thinsheet Metals Co Thee (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The Comesset tooth metal 


cutting) 3 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridge 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hart me 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 

drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) 
Toys 
A ES Gilbert Company 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Gong Sai Co The East Hampton 
Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Commercial 


Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester truck chassis and “Metro” 


bodies) Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible nie 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’”’) Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The Ge and c 
Tice, 


Sagres Brass Company (brass and cop- 
er) Bridgeport 

G % O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
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Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company ees on 
railroad) rook 
Vacuum Bottles and ountae 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 

Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 

Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Comgany, in (Industrial) Fairfield 
Colt’s Manufacturing coe a, Hartford 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
ee Tire 


Bridgeport Brass Bridgeport 
Val ves—ftadiater Air 
Bridgeport eae Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co -Bridgeport 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 
vets 


e 

American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 

Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 

Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manuipctusins Company Manchester 
in 


New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 


Action vo) Hartford 
Vanderman anufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Waffle Irons—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Watervillle 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 


Rayhbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
nionville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The  (instan- 


Bridgeport 


taneous & storage) Hartfora 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Weds Stamford 
es 

Saling Manufacturing Gasew (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 

(Advt.) 
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Welding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 

& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
ftacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 
Welding—Lead 


Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 


bestos) Middletown 
Rayhestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan Inc The 


(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair 7 ring) 


North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel, silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 


Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock oe (Industrial—for acid, 


and 
Hartford 


New Haven 


heat, de- 
tewong Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wileox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


_— Formings 


New Haven 


Autoyre Co Th Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 


Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manutacturmg Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 


The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Hartford 


American Buckle Co 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
West Haven 


American \ e 
tinners’ trimmings) 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
pridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining cngipteee) 
ridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


insulated) New Haven 
Wires—Bullding 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Mandiles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutiery 
& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 


Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Sons io “Mig all binds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 
Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The pees carpet) Simsbury 


Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 





E. Horton & Son Company 
a Century of Progress 
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Manufacturing Company in 1949 which 
now operates as a division of Horton. 
The Gabb Special Products Division 
which is headed by R. S. Cooper, one 
of the partners of the original Gabb 
Manufacturing Company, supplements 
the chuck line with a number of na- 
tionally known peacetime and wartime 
products. Among these are: “Time- 
Rite,” the standard aircraft engine tim- 
ing tool; “Accro-matic,” an aircraft cyl- 
inder compression tester; “Motoroller,” 
a Y4-ton general utility power roller; 
“Snow-Mower,” a combination snow 
plow and lawn mower; and “Road- 
saver,” a material spreader for resurfac- 
ing highways. 

Two new products which have been 
recently added to those manufactured 
by the Special Products Division are 
“Safe-T-Seal,” a pressure type gas cap 
for use on jet aircraft and “Plug Grip,” 
a spark plug wrench incorporating a 
special holding device to prevent spark 
plugs from being dropped during in- 
stallation or removal. 

With this abundance of nationally 
known and thoroughly tested products, 
the E. Horton & Son Company starts 
its second hundred years of operation 
on the threshold of taking its place 
among the more prominent manufac- 
turing companies of the nation. 
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Service Section 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Age 
28, married, recent graduate BME, 
member ASMB, desires position in ma- 
chine design and development or power 
engineering. Presently employed as 
engineering draftsman in research labo- 
ratory but desires change for more re- 
sponsible position. Two years engineer- 
ing drafting experience. Naval veteran 
World War II with three years foreign 
service. No present draft status. Ad- 
dress PW-1494. 
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Maier & Co., Ward 42 
Maloney Associates, John S. 30 
Manufacturers’ Assoc. of Conn., Inc. 40 
Merritt & Co., Joseph 20 
Mueller, Jerome F. 29 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co. 29 
Nickerson, John W. 20 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 29 
Peabody Engineering Corp. 21 
Plocar Company, John 28 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 19 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. 18 


Souther Engineering Co., The Henry 20 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 40 
Sponge Rubber Products Company 34 


Stanley Works, The 28 
Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 20 
Taylor & Greenough Co., The 24 
Thompson Water Cooler Co. 22 
Travelers Insurance Company 2 
Uarco, Inc. 23 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry Co. 37 
Wiremold Co., The 22 
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WRITE TODAY for samples 
and technical information 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., 15 


PAPERBOARD 


sales are up! thanks to 


GAIR 


MULTICOLOR CARTONS 


GAIl R multicolor cartons are winning 


PTT Titel Me hie a dime ALL 


dealers, consumers and manufacturers. 


These smartly designed multicolor cartons 
are solving packaging problems for many 
manufacturers ike are as meticulous 
about their packaging as they are about 


their famous products. 


Sales, profits and prestige are increased 
with the SELL-ON-SIGHT appeal of GAIR 


multicolor cartons. 










FOLDING CARTONS SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





For Dependable B U N K E 4 ¢€ 
DELIVERY 













NEW RADIAL LOADING SYSTEM BALCO IN GROTON 


better see B A L C 








BALCO IN HARTFORD BALCO IN GROTON 


Depend on Balco to meet your emergency requirements for Bunker “C” promptly — 
fulfill your scheduled deliveries faithfully. 


The new loading system pictured above is helping Balco cut delivery time even closer to 
the irreducible minimum. Located at Balco’s recently constructed, 12 acre terminal at 
Groton, this radial type system loads 12 trucks simultaneously and swiftly — another 
example of Balco’s unremitting effort to gear both terminals, Hartford and Groton, to 
meet your every requirement promptly and efficiently. 


Investigate Balco, Connecticut's oldest supplier of this time and dollar saving Bunker “C.” 
Balco representatives will gladly discuss your requirements with you — show you how 
Balco can serve you by water, rail or land. Telephone Hartford 9-3341. Or write, Box 
1078, Hartford, Connecticut — TODAY. 


THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








